SIMON BLASTS U.C. LEADERS 


Regent Norton Simon held a press 
conference at the San Francisco 
Press Club Friday and once again 
attacked the governance of the 
University and called for a special 
probe of the University to be 
instituted by the next Governor. 

Simon, who was the only Regent 
to vote against the adoption of the 
University budget, said that the 
new Governor, whether it be 
Houston Flournoy or Edmund 
Brown, should “‘promptly convene 
a special high-priority group to 
assess the damage that has been 
done to the University of 
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California before he approves the 
budget and the continuation of the 
policies that waste money.” — 

~ Simon admitted that he is a 
maverick on the Board of Regents 
as evidenced by his frequent at- 
tacks on the University decision- 
making. However, he had praise 
for UC president Hitch’s ability 
“to survive between an intimated 
Board of Regents and an 
autocratic Governor of the state.” 
He said that he thought that Hitch 
was right to retire. 

Simon’s.attacks centered on the 
damage done to the University by 


the Reagan administration. He 
said the University has lost many 
administrators,Regents and 


. faculty members because of a policy 


of “glib rhetoric and punitive 
attitudes.” Before spending to 


repair this damage, Simon 


declared “It is high time that the 
Regents asserted themselves and 
took a good look at this University 
in terms other than the Ad- 
ministration’s enrollment 
projections and budget requests. 

We need to do a lot of things 
differently. We should sell some of 
the land and put the dollars to 


work.” 
Another Simon proposal was to 

‘give up graduate programs at at 
least some of the campuses 
because it’s more important to 
keep the standards high at the 
campuses that are the central core 
of our system.”” Simon lumped the 
graduate enrollements at Irvine, 
Riverside and Santa Cruz together 
and asked whether their ‘‘barely 
over 2,000 students during the last 
ten years” justified pulling down 
“the programs and facilities for 
the 20,000 graduate students at 
UCLA and Berkeley.” - 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT SANTA CRUZ 


President to Step Down 


_ by STEVE SACKS 

U.C. President Charles J. Hitch 
announced his retirement last 
Friday at the monthly meeting of 
the Board Of Regents in San 
Francisco. This decision, which 
will take effect on June 30 of next 
year, came as a surprise , at least 
to members of the audience. It 
means the begining of the long 
search for a sucessor, which is 
expected to last at least through 
March, 

The only reason which President 
Hitch gave for his retirement, 
which came two years before it 
would have been compulsory, was 
his belief that his age of 65 and the 
completion of seven and one half 
years as President are ‘‘reasonable 
and appropriate numbers in 
present day circumstances.” 


“I have watched some in- 
cumbants hang on too long’’, he 
said. “Everyone holding this kind 
of position accumulates barnacles 
which weigh him down.” Hitch 
added, however, that he is not yet 
ready to spend the rest of his life 
fishing and golfing and expects to 
accept some sort of less deman- 
ding job. 

According to Hitch, his two 
main accomplishments in office 
were the preservation of the 
University “‘in very difficult years 
when we were being attacked both 
inside and out”, and the present 
ability of the Regents, faculty and 
students to work together. He also 
said, however, that he intends to 
leave assesment of his tenure to 
others. 

The Regents immediatly moved 
toallow Chairman William French 
Smith to appoint a search com- 
mittee to find a sucessor. Regent 
Norton Simon objected to allowing 
Smith to pick a committee without 
consultation with other Regents, 
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but did not press his objections in 
order that the committee could 
begin work as soon as possible. 
Smith said that he hoped to have a 
committee formed within two 
weeks. 

The retirement. announcement 
overshadowed the main business 
of the meeting, that of adopting a 
budget for the 1975-76 Fiscal 
Year. That action, which was 
taken in unanimously approving 
the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, came after a last minute 
ammendment to the budget was 
agreed to by President Hitch. 

The ammendment transfered $1 
million from the capital ex- 
penditure (construction) budget to 
Financial Aid. This move was 
suggested following a presentation 
by Violet Rabaya, co-president of 
the ASUC at Berkeley. Rabaya 
cited a spiraling number of 
financial aid applications and a 
change in the amount of parental 
contribution required by the 
College Scholarship Service as 
factors making an increase in 
funding imperative. 

Rabaya showed that inflation 
will force an increase in student 
expenses and stated that the total 
increase needed to fully cover 
student needs would require 
something in excess of $6 million 
to be added to the Financial Aid 
budget. She asked that the 
Regents make an expression of 
their concern by adding at least $1 
million to financial aid allocations. 
At Hitch’s suggestion, the Regents 
complied. 

The remainder of the budget, 
totaling $589.2 million in state 
support, represents a 14.9 percent 
increase over the current year’s 
spending. This increase, if ap- 
proved by the Legislature and the 
Governor, would be larger than 
any previous increase. Chester O. 


McCorkle, Vice-President of the 
University, spoke in defense of the 
budget, stating that two thirds of 
this year’s increase was made 
necessary by inflation and a 
projected 1.4 percent growth in 
enrollment. 

The University is once again 
asking the state to fund the 
Educational Opportunity Program 
(EOP), and, for the first time, is 
asking for monies to support the 
teaching of. Subject A_ classes, 
enabling the abolishment of the 
current $45 Subject A Fee. EOP 
Programs are supported out of 
state funds in the State Univer- 
sities and in the community college 
systems, but UC has been denied 
funding for its program in the 
past. 

The University also plans to ask 
for funds for a student Affirmative 
Action project at some later date, 
but this request is not included in 
the budget. 


Wicklund: 


by DOUG FOSTER 
and RUTH MACKAY 

“I used to go up there [to the 
University] and I'd ask, you know, 
‘What can the City do for you? 
What can you do for the City?” 

It looked more like a 
presidential campaign office than 
anything else--red, white and blue 
bunting liberal in the room, a flow 
chart of campaign responsibilities 
in neat bold black hanging against 
one wall, and four even columns of 
tables across the entire span. 
Campaign literature lay in high 
piles between a myriad of phones. 
(There were at least fifteen black 
telephones distributed throughout 
the room.) And behind all of it, 
behind even his wife who was 
busily checking and rechecking 
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looks at the life and times of 


famous doctor who has 


championed Vitamin C as a cure for colds. 
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rise Deficit.ccocccccccorood 


Office of Student Services’ present quandary 


with a $150,000 budget deficit. 


HIP 


Simon said that evidence of the 
disarray is the fact that the 
University: 

_ --Cannot afford to maintain its 
facilities; 

--Cannot afford to keep the 
libraries open for as many hours as 
they should be open; 


--Cannot afford to support. 


Extension or Extended University 
at meaningful cultural levels; 

--Is in the absurd position of 
lowering academic standards in 
order to fill the campuses; 

--Cannot afford to properly staff 
an investment department. 


U.C. President Charles Hitch 


some important list, Ernest J. 
Wicklund sat comfortably in a 
grey folding chair. 


Wicklund is a member of the 
Santa Cruz City Council, is a 
former Mayor, and remains 
prominent in the Downtown 
Businessman’s Association. He is 
known on campus primarily as an 
old guard reactionary; spokesman 
par excellence for land developers, 
real estate agents, and con- 
struction interests. But if 
Wicklund is to be elected 
Supervisor of the Third District 
(which encompasses the 
University)--something he very 
much wants--he will have to 
convince at least a few student 
voters that he is not a ‘‘bought” 


a Political Analysis 


candidate. In the primary election, 
Wicklund garnered seven votes. 

We liked Mr. Wicklund more 
than we'd expected; he took a 
grandfatherly tone with us, and 
asked our advice, several times, 
about how he can best “bind up 
the gap” between our town and 
university. He tried to engage us in 
a discussion of the issues as he sees 
them, and, even though his voice 
rose at some of the questions we 
asked, his face remained placid 
and friendly. 

Of central importance in our 
interview with him was Wicklund’s 
discussion of participatory 
democracy and what he calls the 
“mindless” student bloc vote. 


(continued on back page) 
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chronicles the legal battles the Santa Cruz Birth Center 
must face if it is to remain alive. 
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previews the upcoming "Evening of Jazz"’ to feature 
vibraphonist Bobby Hutcherson. 
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Cabrillo Dispute Resolved 


Affirmative Action on Right Track--Finally 


by BILL CHAVEZ 

On October 8th, 1974 a group of 
people calling themselves the 
‘Coalition for Justice occupied the 
office of Cabrillo College president 
Swenson. The Coalition had come 
to the conclusion that Cabrillo 
College had no intention of im- 
plementing Affirmative Ation 
(A.A.), even after a lawsuit had 
been filed. = 

The occupation of the ad- 
ministration building office was an 
expression of the need for equal 
opportunity, something which has 
been denied to minorities and 
students for some time. More 
specifically, protestors were ob- 
jecting to the appointment of a 
new AffirmativeAction officer. Dr. 
Swenson appointed Walter Birello 
to the joint position of Personnel 
and Affirmative Action officer. 
Students and the Community were 
upset by the appointment because 
1) The position of A.A. officer was 
not full time, although there is a 
definite need for a full time A.A. 
officer; 2) Birello is neither a 
woman nor a minority, which to 
many is very important if the A.A. 
officer is to truely understand the 
significance of the job; and 3) The 
appointment made by Swenson 
was by administrative fiat. Dr. 


««§wenson did not take into con- | 


sideration the needs of the 
community. Birello was selected 
over five qualified community 
candidates recommended for the 
position. 

After ten days of occupation of 
the Cabrillo Administration 
Building the actions of the 
Coalition for Justice proved to be 
fruitful. Friday, a settlement was 
achieved when Dr. Swenson 


_ submitted to some of the demands 


made by the Coalition for Justice. 
In brief, the president agreed 


“that afull time Affirmative Action . 


Officer position be established”’ 
(Birello would become Personnel 
director and a new job in Af- 
firmative Action would be 
created.) Secondly, Swenson 
agreed that the selection process 
would be designed to insure 
widespread participation and the 
just election of the officer best 
qualified to meet the needs of the 
community of which the college is 
a part.” The screening and 
selection committee ‘“‘shall be 
determined by 4 campus 
representatives from the A.A. 
advisory committee, 4 community 
representatives from the A.A. 
advisory committee, and 4 
representatives from _ the 
Coalition for Justice.” 

The Press is pleased that a 


nnn Letters 


positive settlement was reached at 
Cabrillo. It is our hope that the 
Cabrillo students and Community 
are not deluded by their victory 
into thinking that their fight for a 
viable Affirmative Action program 
is over, As we have seen here at 


UCSC, an Affirmative Action and 
it’s maintainance requires a 
constant vigil. 

In the interest of equality and 
equal opportunity, we support all 
activities which promote the spirit 
and goals of Affirmative Action. 


San Francisco Sheriff Helps Local Pal? 


Editor: 

Our sheriff must be desperate! 
He has called in the troops! 
Suddenly San. Francisco Sheriff 
Richard Hongisto is an expert on 
Santa Cruz County politics and 
law enforcement! 

What business is it of his how 
UCSC students vote in November? 
Why is he using his office to help 
the re-election campaign of our 
Sheriff? It is up tous, the people of 
Santa Cruz County, to decide 
whether or not we want a new 
sheriff or if we are satisfied with 
the administration of the in- 
cumbent. 

This is certainly another 
example of an elected official’s 
misuse of his office for the benefit 
of his friends. Sheriff Hongisto’s 
visit, under the guise of calling for 
alternatives to jail, was arranged 
by an active member of Sheriff 
James’ re-election committee, as 
was the Sheriff's courting of the 
UCSC votes in the November 
election. 

Of course, all of us would prefer 
that persons convicted of crimes 
could be returned to society as 
fully rehabilitated members of that 
society. No one wants jails to be 
the final answer to crime. We 
would all like to see crimes 
prevented rather than punished. 

But Sheriff James has been in 
control of the Santa Cruz County 
Sheriff's Rehabilitation Center for 
all these years and has failed to 
develop it into anything resem- 
bling its name. Today it is nothing 
more than a minimum security 
facility with little or no true 
rehabilitation program underway. 

We are capable of making up 


our own minds about the fitness of 
candidates for local office without 
the advice and consent of non- 
residents who should not have a 
stake in the outcome of this 


‘election. 


I hope the people of Santa Cruz 
County, and specifically, the 
UCSC community, let it be known 
at the ballot box that they easily 
saw through this transparent move 
on the part of the incumbent. 

Susan Hill 
232 Seaborg Place 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Editor: 

I read with interest your 
comments on changing. the name 
of the COAHP. I don’t think it is a 
particularly tactful or appropriate 
name for the reasons you suggest. 
My impression is that the name 
was derived not from any talk I 
gave (I have no doubt I did use the 
metaphor on occasion in con- 
nection with the beginnings of the 
college) but from my book on 
small towns - which has that title - 
and which came out in the fall of 
the second year of the campus at 
the time the paper was established 
(if my memory serves - which it 
frequently doesn’t). Certainly I 
would prefer it if this indeed were 
the case since the book is, 
basically, about the role of 
community in American history 
and I was far more concerned 
about Cowell College being a 
genuine community than about it 
being a model for other in- 
stitutions to emulate (I never had 
any confidence that that would 


happen, knowing the academic 
world reasonably well). 


I believe it is not easy to change 
names - having tried, for example, 
to change the rather unfortunately 
named ‘‘culture break” - and that 
it should only be done soberly and 
even prayerfully. When you 
change names you change 
relationships and, in a degree, past 
history. You make a judgment that 
often subtly but nonetheless 
decisively alters roles and_per- 
ceptions. That is not to say that 
names shouldn’t be changed, of 
course, but only that you should be 
clear what you are doing. 


Moreover, I would not wish this 
letter to be interpreted as an 
expression of opposition to 
changing the name of the City on a 
Hill Press. It is (1 believe) more in 
the nature of an historical and 
philosophical observation. 

Page Smith 


Editor: 

Both Cabrillo College and UC 
Extension have classes on Human 
Sexuality but UCSC has no such 
class. Why can’t we have a class on 
this interesting and pertinent 
topic. ; 

And if we do have such a class, 
how about a qualified teacher with 
some training in the subject--not 
just some unemployed psychology 
teacher. © 

Cari Robb 
College V 


Editor: 


Last week’s Press carried a 
really fine review of “My Uncle 
Antoine.” Few reviewers manage 
to apply themselves to the ideas 
behind the events in a film, to the 
underlying premises upon which a 
story is built. This was an ex- 
ception, and anextremely welcome 
one. Keep up the good work. 


M.K. Hays 
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CUTBACKS IN PROGRAMS ANTICIPATED 


SURPRISE DEFICIT IN STUDENT SERVICES BUDGET 


by YVONNE CLARK 


This 1974-75 academic year 
finds the Office of Student 
Services faced with a 
$150,000 deficit in its budget. The 
Student Services is supported out 
of registration fees, $100.00 per 
quarter, paid by every student. 
The fees are used to fund such 
things as the Garden/Farm 
Project, Media Council, Coun- 
seling Services, the Health Center, 
Educational Opportunity 
Program, the Fieldhouse, 
Placement and others. The reason 
for the deficit can be primarily 
linked to two causes: an 
overestimation in the projected 
head count for the year and an 
unexpected action at the August 
Regents’ meeting to increase 
employee benefits. j 

The over-estimation of projected 
head count accounted for ap- 
proximately $42,000 of the deficit. 
It is unclear exactly why the 
mistake occured. (The present 
Registration Fee budget was based 
‘on a projected head count 
averaging 5655 a quarter. This 
was revised in October 1974 to 
5515.) Lee Duffus, Acting 
Assistant to the Vice Chancellor- 
College and Student Affairs, 
stated that it was his un- 
derstanding, while the budget was 
first being drawn up that it was to 
be based on a 5400 headcount. He 
said that he did not know where or 
why the increase had occurred. He 


by JAMY ROBINSON 


The most recent meeting of the 
Board of Regents produced some 
interesting debate on several 
proposals which have potentially 
direct effects on the quality of life 
at the various UC campuses. 
Violet Rabaya, Co-president of the 
Associated Students of UC 
Berkeley, presented the views of 
the UC Student Body President's 
Council on the topics of student- 
faculty ratios and increased 
financial aid at UC. These are two 
issues which have both been the 
subject of much concern and effort 
on the part of the UC Student 
Lobby and of general discussion 
here at UCSC. The Student Lobby 
Annex has therefore decided to 
give a resume of Ms. Rabaya’s 
comments for the purpose of 
furthering awareness of the 
present status of these discussions 
on the Board of Regents. 


Student-Faculty Ratios 


There is currently a request 
before the Board for an 8.8 million 
dollar augmentation of the 1975- 
76 budget for additional faculty, 
TA, and instructional support 
funds. The rationale for this 
particular appropriation is to 
better the student-faculty ratios on 
the different campuses. President 
Hitch set the goal back in 1970 
that every freshman student 
should have the opportunity of 
taking at least one seminar with a 
senior faculty member. Greater 
numbers of faculty relative to the 
number of students has been for 


explained that Planning and 
Analysis (the department which 
assists in the formulation of the 
budget) had suffered from internal 
problems the past year, switching 
bosses three times. Duffus also 
stated that trying to find the 

source of the over-estimation was 

“like beating a dead horse’’, and 
what needs to be done now is to 
deal with the deficit. 

The increase in employee 
benifits mandated by the Regents 
caused an additional deficit of 
$71,000. Much of the money 
collected from registration fees 
pays the salary (or partial salary) of 
employees who work for Student 
Services or have job duties related 
to student service, (i.e., salaries of 
Financial Aid personnel, college 
counsellors, and Health Center 
personnel). Thus when employees 
are given an increase in benefits or 
salary, some of that money must 
come from registration fees. The 
budget for 1974-75 was finalized in 
April. The Regents voted the 
increase in August. 

The remaining $36,396 is taken ' 
up by $9,300 in merit costs, 
(periodic salary increases for 
employees whose job responsibility 
increases); $3,158 in debt service 
obligations, (loan payments for 
capital outlay); $855 for on 
campus student transportation; 
and $3,400 for range adjustment 
for non-career employees, (similar 
to a cost of living raise). Another 
$18,000 represents a range ad- 


quite some time part of the efforts 
to improve undergraduate in- 
struction at UC. 

The Student Body Presidents’ 
Council and theUC Student Lobby 
have each been consistently 
working for lower student-faculty 


_ ratios. Ms. Rabaya in her com- 


ments, however, pointed out some 
apprehensions as to the current 
form of the proposal. 

The SBPC would feel more 
confident about the additional 
faculty allocation if there were 
some definite goals or im- 
provements that could be cited 
rather than a mere decrease on 
paper of the student-faculty ratio. 
The fear is that, without super- 
vision, the hiring of additional 
faculty and instructional aids 
could lead simply to greater liberty 
for research for the senior faculty 
without marked improvement of 
the lot of the undergraduates. Ms. 
Rabaya outlined some tentative 
methods for insuring that the 
students do benefit from the 8.8 
millions appropriated for them. 

The Regents could request an 
annual report from the President 


of the University on the number of ” 


seminars and lectures at each 
campus aimed at undergraduate 
and graduate students. The Board 
might adopt a resolution of intent 
that the number of seminars for 


undergraduates increae by two for ° 


each new faculty position created. 

Another manner of approaching 
this problem could be to allocate 
additional faculty members to 
departments and colleges only 
after plans have been submitted 
outlining the manner in which 


| instruction would be improved. 


justment which was to have been 
granted last year but was denied 
by the Cost of Living Council. The 
California State Employees 
Association took the issue to court 
and were succesful in having the 
Council’s decision overturned. 

By speaking with Jess Shaw 
from the University wide Budget 
Office, we learned that the 
Regents’ decision to increase 
benefits could not have been 
anticipated. However, he felt that 
the retroactive range adjustment 
should have been anticipated as it 
was pending in court at the time 
the budgets were being planned. 

What has not been decided is 
how the deficit will be absorbed. 
Lee Duffus met Wednesday, 
October . 23, with department 
heads, who have programs 
receiving registration fees monies. 
No decisions were made as to 
possible cuts in the budget. 
Department heads were asked to 
look over their budgets and see 
where they could economize. 

Phillip Osselear, Financial Aid 
Officer, receives 91.62 of his 
operating expenses funding from 
registration fees. Osselear stated 
that the deficit means “cutting 
something out, cutting into 
student services”. He feels that 
the Financial Aids Office is 
already “pared to the bone” and 
cannot make any large cuts 
without laying someone off and 
affecting the services which his 
office provides. The Student 


The reports might include a 
discussion of the balance between 
large and small classes and the 
criteria used to establish the 
distribution. Such a re-evaluation 
of the ratio and relation between 
introductory lecture courses and 
more advanced seminars would 
have particular significance at 
UCSC where such questions arise 
as part of the ongoing debate as to 
the roles of the Boards of Study 
and the individual colleges in the 
academic program of the 
university. 

A third concern for the 
allocation of the new faculty 
positions, as expressed by Ms. 
Rabaya, deals with educational 
and career counseling. Students 
frequently major in a discipline 
‘without being aware of the future 
opportunities in that particular 
field. Faculty mambers have 
complained that they have no time 
to advise because instructional 
support has been inadequate and 
has thus forced them to attend to 
clerical duties. 

While the entire subject of 
academic and career counseling 
needs further study, the individual 
campuses could allocate their 
increased instructional support 
funds in a manner to improve 
advising at the college and Board 
of Studies level. Records could be 
kept as to the placement of 
graduates both in jobs and in 
graduate schools. These records 
would then be published and made 
available to students applying for 
entry into a college or a major in a 
particular discipline. Such a 
bookkeeping procedure, if well 
done, could go far towards 


Health Center also depends on 
registration fees. Ruth Frary, 
M.D., Chief Campus Physician, 
said that there was “‘absolutely no 
place we can cut into our present 
staffing...appointments are 
already three weeks behind and 
students are waiting hours...”. 

She said that the Health Center 
would have to review their budget 
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to see where. if anywhere, it could 
be cut. She seemed reluctant 
however to make cuts withqt 
some kind of student input hoping 
that ‘‘the chancellor would soon 
appoint a student committee”’. 

When asked what the general 
mood of the meeting was, Dr. 
Frary immediately — replied, 
“Gloom.” 


RAPELINE REPORT 


The following is a description of two (or three) men who have abducted 
and raped at least twowomen. These men are very violent. They usually 
come to Santa Cruz on weekends and have been seen both in the city and 
oncampus. Theway they operate is to pick up a woman hitchhiker, or to 
force a lone woman into their car. They then drive towards San Frncisco 
and rape the woman. It is very important to watch out for them, and 
know that they are dangerous. If you see them, GET THEIR LICENSE 
NUMBER and then call rapeline (426-RAPE). 


CAR-- a small bronze green hatchback (or slantback), Pinto or Vega-- 


new (1974) 


MAN--Asian (possibly mixture of Asian and Black), 5’10”, very heavy-- 
180-200 Ibs. Dark slightly wavy hair to chin, neat, clean. Blue jeans and 


T-shirt. Early 20’s. 


MAN--Black. 6’, 160 Ibs.--medium build. Short hair (non-Afro) Jeans 


and T-shirt. Early 20's. 


MAN.-- there is also a third white man that we do not have a good 
description of. They plan the rape and travel in some combination of the 
three (sometimes all 3, sometimes only two of them). 

These descriptions are not intended to make people paranoid, just 
aware. The only way you can stop a situation is tok now about it. 


-SANTA CRUZ WOMEN AGAINST RAPE- 


i 


STUDENT LOBBY COLUMN - Faculty Ratios and Financial Aid 


illuminating the extent of truth to 
the prevalent fear in Santa Cruz 
that UCSC students do less well 
after graduating than their peers 
from other universities not on the 
pass/no record grading system. It 
would be the first step towards 
alleviating any inequalities found 
to exist. 


Financial Aid 


Both the UC Student Body 
Presidents’ Council and the UC 
Student Lobby have been very 
concerned with the level of 
financial aid to students. Both 
predicted and unsuccessfully 
strove to avert the present crisis in 
scholarship and work-study funds 
at all the UC campuses. (Problems 
at UCSC have been documented in 
recent issues of the City on a Hill 
Press.) The SBPC is thus asking 
for an additional million dollars to 
be allocated to financial aid 
programs for 1975-76 as a first 
measure towards coming to terms 
with the general disarray. 

The College Scholarship Service 
has just drastically decreased the 
amounts of financial contribution 
expected for parents for the 
support of their children in 
college. The University has 
estimated that about 4 million 
dollars in additional aid would 
have been needed this year if the 
1975-76 parental contributions 
were in effect. 

There is the concern that, with 
the present state of the economy 
thousands of middle-income 
students will become unable to 
afford the rising costs of a 
university education. The SBPC 


estimates that middle-income 
students will need at least 2 million 
dollars in financial support in 75- 
76. 

Student budgets will also need 
to be increased in 1975 to reflect 
inflationary price increases. 
Financial aid increases, estimated 
at 15 percent, will necessitate 
another 8 million dollars in 1975- 
76. 

All this involves millions of 
dollars more than current stan- 
dards for financial aid in coming 
years. Some of this will be 
hopefully obtained through 
greated federal support and other 
forms of state aid such as the state 
scholarship program. Some of the 
additional funds will, however, 
have to come from within the UC 
budget. 

The one million dollars 
requested will not by any means 
satisfy the total needs of the 
students for increased financial 
aid. If will however indicate the 
Regent’s commitment to help meet 
this critical problem facing the 
University students. 


[Note: For all their eloquence, the 
Student Body Presidents’ Council 
and Ms Rabaya achieved only a 
partial victory. An additional 
million dollars was transferred to 
the financial aid account from 
capital improvement funds. As for 
the proposed guidelines for im- 
proved undergraduate instruction, 
the Board of Regents followed its 
often remarked-upon method of 
dealing with less immediate and 
specific proposals presented to it. 

The issue was acknowledged and 
then tabled.| — 
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NAM FORUM: 


by Ricky Greene 


‘A hard, serious attempt to- 
build socialism must be made, 
because life under capitalism is 
intc!lerable.” 

These words, by speaker Bruce 
Dancis, summarized a 
predominant feeling among the 
four speakers, who appeared at a 
‘campus forum sponsored by the 
local chapter of the New American 
Movement, suveying the history of 
leftist political dissent in the U.S., 
and suggesting areas of con- 
comitant future political action. 

Barbara Easton, a member of 
the -History Board of UCSC, 
opened the October IS meeting by 
reviewing the activities and 
characteristics of the U.S. 
Communist Party (C.P.) through 
the 1930’s and ’40’s. The C.P., Ms. 
Easton said, stressed reforms by 
which results would be im- 
mediately felt. For example, with 
the Depression gripping the U.S., 
the C.P. organized hunger 
marches on Washington. The 
indigents were organized to move 
back into homes from which they 
had been previously evicted. 

Drawing on their experience 
organizing the dispossessed, Ms. 
Easton continued, the C.P. 
simultaneously pushed labor 
unionization, specifically, 
unionization by industries and not 
by trades. 

The Party, in it’s fight for in- 
dustrtrial unionization, would join 
forces with whomever sympathized 
with their short-term. goals. The 
late John L. Lewis, a staunch anti- 
Communist, admitted that the 
C.LO. (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations) could not have 
been formed without Communist 
support. 

This pragmatism and the 
Party’s consequent radical reversal 
of official doctrine, caused many 
members to resign. For example, 
the U.S. C.P., said Ms. Easton, 

* had strongly backed the policies 
and personalities of Stalin’s 
Russia. In a speech to. the 
Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, 
Chairman Krouschev bitterly 
attacked Stalin’s regime. This 
abrupt Soviet reversal and the 
corresponding U.S. Communist 
Party policy change upset many 
members sufficiently to prompt 
their resignation. 

Jim Mellen spoke next, ad- 
dressing himself to the origins of 
the New Left in America. A 
former S.D.S. member, Mellen 
told the predominantly white 
audience of about 125 people, that 
the Students for a Democratic 
Society started as a reaction 
against ‘‘those who rewrote history 
and against the bureaucgacy and 
ideology of the U.S. Communist 
Party. z 
. The early civil rights movement 
was the seminal force for SCS, 
Mellen said. But as the Vietnam 
war was brought home, this 
changed. Blacks felt that whites 
should play a smaller role in the 
Civil Rights struggle. Almost 
simultaneously, however, the 
brutal, immoral nature of the 
Vietnam War was becoming 
common knowledge, said Mellen. 
As their role in Civil Rights 
decreased, the energy of the SCS 
turned to the War. 

As their role in Cilil rights 
decreased, the energy of the SDS 
turned to the War. 


It was the War that brought 
SDS it’s greatest influence. As 
Mellen analyzed it, ‘‘the ability of 
SDS to attract people followed the 
contour of violence of the War.” 
By November 1969, the anti-War 
movement attracted 1,000,000 
people toa rally at the Washington 
Monument. 

But SDS wasn’t able to achieve 
what the Old Left did. SDS 
members, mostly from families of 
“mental workers’, as Mellen put 
it, failed to widen their base of 
support, they failed to attract the 
non-white, the non-university, the 
non-middle class; the very groups 
at which they perceived their 
policies to be aimed. 

In the late ’60’s, the SDS split 
into factions, giving birth to the 
radical Weatherman faction, who 
derived their name from a verse of 
Dylan’s, Rainy Day Women. 

Mellen, a former Weatherman, 
described that group’s violence as, 
“A -bee sting against the U.S.” 
Elucidating, he said ‘The 
Westherman have blown up more 
bathrooms than you can count.” 

The former Weatherman felt 
that the. SDS used ineffective 
tactics in pursuit of massive social 
change. “If the problem is 
revolution,” said Mellon, “the 
problem is not how to defeat the 
American police force. The 
problem really is how to rally mass 
support.” - 

Ms. Barbara Douglas, a former 
member of the faculty of the 
deceased Berkeley Criminology 
Department, discussed the role of 
women in the U.S.’s economic and 
political fabric. 

Feminism, she said, is not a 
recent political development. 
There was considerable feminist 
feeling in the early part of this 
century, but these feelings were 
diffused with the enactment of 
women’s sufferage. 

Women were prominent in labor 
movements during the Depression. 

The strikes by the International 
Workers of the World (1.W.W.), a 
fore-runner of the C.I.O., “had a 
strong feminist tinge.” The 
N.A.M. speaker continued that, 
with W.W. II’s demands on the 
labor pool, women filled many of 
the jobs which were formerly 
“‘male only.-’ It was ‘‘Rosie the 
Riveter” who built the U.S. air- 
force. 

After the War, these slogans did 


a rapid about-face. Ms. Douglas 
pointed to the media picture of the 


same woman, formerly capable of 
producing airplanes, now sitting 
home with a baby tenderly cradled 
in her arms, waiting patiently for 
her husband. These divergant 
images were a. bit difficult to 
reconcile. 

To the evident interest of the 
audience, Ms. Douglas dealt at 
some length with the ideas 
espoused by two prominent 
factions of. feminists; radical 
feminists and social feminists. 

Radical feminists strive for 
development of women’s talents 
and psyche in an environment 
exclusive of men. The abolition of 
capitalism would not, of itself, 
constitutea desirable unvironment 
for radical feminists, who- see 
‘male supremacy as predating and 
postdating capitalism.” 

The social feminist does not 
hold a male-free environment as a 
sine qua non. They feel, Ms. 
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and capitalism are so intertwined 
that one cannot fall without the 
other falling as well.” 

It is the social feminist view that 


“women are the buffer for. 


capitalism’s up’s and downs.” 
They form a malleable labor pool, 
which can, as Ms. Douglas pointed 
out with her example of Rosie the 
Riveter, be shunted back to the 
kitchen when their muscle is not 
needed. 

Their role in the kitchen is 
unique. The N.A.M. speaker 
pointed out that women bear and 
feed children, and _ contribute 
largely to their being clothed and 
educated. Yet, because no one 
‘makes a profit from these efforts, 
this job performed by so many 
women is unpaid. Many women 
are expected to work in industry, 
as well as perform the jobs 
necessary for running a home. 
That women perform this unpaid 
labor is often explained as “‘a labor 

* of love.” Ms. Douglas pointed out 
in strong terms that this dual role 


is a form of exploitation. 
The former Berkeley faculty 


member did not view socialism, as 
practiced in Eastern Europe, as 
necessarily producing a desirable 


alternative environment. She did ~ 


not feel that mass day care was a 
humane, human way to raise a 
child. Applause and cheers in- 
terrupted her as she said, ‘‘Social 
feminists don’t want technology as 
a child raiser. They want child 
raising viewed as not male or 
female, but as a human task.” 

Bruce Dancis, the last N.A.M. 
speaker, dealt with the form any 
radical political program must 
take. 

Mr. Dancis felt that people must. 
eschew the “‘guilt trip politics” of 
labeling people as _ petty 
bourgeoise, and stress, instead, 
their common interests. 

Future radical political groups 
should avoid the mistake of the old 
U.S. Communist Party, which 
tried to superimpose on the U.S. a 
political structure uniquely 
relevant to Russia’s domestic 
configuration of power. The future 
American _ radical __ political 


Judge May For 


Superior Court 


The Experienced Candidate 


e Municipal Court Judge for Santa Cruz 
County for the past eight years. 

e Fifteen years experience as an attorney 
before becoming a judge. 


Endorsements 


© A significant 76% of the attorneys in the 
Santa Cruz County Bar Association are 
endorsing Judge May. 

© Judge May has the support of Robert 
fee abs and Clair Arthur Carlson, who 
were also candidates for Superior Court 
Judge in the June primary. 


Donald O. May cares about the community he 
serves, and he has clearly demonstrated the 
personal character, the ability and the 


integrity that a judge of our courts should 
ave. 


Judge from your own 
experience in elections. 
Elect the experienced Judge. 


NOVEMBER 5th 


Douglas pointed out, that “sexism bald tot bythe Committes, 12 Glee Don May. 


A LOOK AT 


THE LEFT 


“Alt | can sey is that if being a leading manufacturer ineans being a 


leading polluter, so be it.” 


structure, Dancis said, must 
reflect America’s political 
structure and cultural heritage. 

The N.A.M. speaker foresaw 
minority groups like women, the 
Third World, and homosexuals 
forming loose coalitions to insure 
input into whatever political 
system develops. 

Dancis suggested local political 
action as a first step to significant 
change in America’s. power 
configuration. He proposed that, 
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M FOR SEVEN YEARS, COLLEGE STUDENT INSURANCE 
M SERVICE (CSIS), THROUGH ITS 15 CALIFORNIA 

3 AGENCY OFFICES, HAS PROVIDED STUDENTS WITH 
M SPECIAL LOW COST AUTO AND MOTORCYCLE INSURANCE. 
Moun RATES ARE SUBSTANTIALLY LOWER AND No 

9 STUDENT 15 REFUSED. POR A “No HASSLE” QUOTE, 


CALL of COME BL. ( C4NAPUS INSURANCE 


333 SOQUEL AVENUE 
SANTA CRUZ. 427-F272 


as a first step toward a more 
desirable government, a socialist 
candidate run for public office in 
Santa Cruz. No one threw in their 
hat. 


[Editor's Note: The New 
American Movement, which 
sponsored this Forum, will be 
holding an organizational meeting 
tonight [Thursday] at 7:30 in the 
Stevenson Fireside. Lounge. All 
interested people are invited.| 
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Facing Legal Challenges 


Santa Cruz Birth Center is Alive and Kicking 


by PAT MURPHY 

Remember the Santa Cruz Birth 
Center bust? Remember the 
outcry when three Birth Center 
midwives were arrested last spring 
for ‘‘practicing medicine without a 
license?’’ Whatever happened to 
the case? It isn’t over yet; in fact, it 
hasn’t come to trial yet. 

For those who weren’t here last 
spring, the Santa Cruz Birth 
Center is a community group that 
was organized three years ago to 
provide a service the county 
hospital and doctors didn’t 
provide--prenatal care for women 
who wished to give birth at home. 
The Center began as a place for 
pregnant women to get together 
and talk. Later, some of the 


by MARGIE MILLER 


‘San Francisco Sheriff Richard 
Hongisto spoke on campus last 
Tuesday. Though a_ reputed 
radical on issues of jail reform and 
criminal justice, Hongisto spoke 
out in support of the re-election of 
Sheriff Doug James. James has 
long supported building a new law 
enforcement complex. 
seeming contradiction is perhaps 
lessoned if Hongisto is looked at 
not as a radical but, as a liberal 
politician--as a humanist who 
views working within the system as 
a viable way to bring about 
change. This was apparent, as 
Hongisto stressed the importance 
of the integration of UC students 
into Santa Cruz political activity. 
He said ‘‘There is a dangerous 
trend towards inactivity on college 
campuses, especially when 
students should be campaigning 
and voting,"’ he continued, ‘This 
campus can determine the next 
sheriff. All it has to do is vote as a 
block. This way politicians will be 
forced to speak to the students.”’ 

Hongisto said he came to Santa 

Cruz primarily to look at the 
County Rehabilitation Center 
which he called ‘‘one of the least 
oppressive and most humanely 
operated institutions of its kind.” 
He also stated, “Jt was the ad- 
ministration of Doug James that 
saw fit to create it and net to let it 
tighten up into a more security 
orientated repressive institution. - 
Hongisto continued, “Jt ts not that 
I am an advocate of ‘good’ jails, 
but the fact is jails exist and we 
must deal with that reality.” 

When questioned about the 

Front St. jail which also exists 


under the administration of Doug _ 


James, Hongisto answered, “The 
Front Street jail is characteristic of 
all US. detention centers. They are 


This_ 


women began training themselves 
in midwifery through reading and 
observation of hospital births, and 
began helping other women who 
wanted home birth. 

Last spring, the California law 
dealing with midwifery was in a 
curious state of legal limbo. The 
certification of midwives was 
abolished in 1949 and only two 
women in the state held licenses 
issued before that time. (Both 
women are over seventy and only 
one is still practicing.) Though 
none of the Birth Center midwives 
had a license, no specific law 
forbade the practice of midwifery 
in this state. 

The California Department of 


sessions. 
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Consumer Affairs moved against 
the Birth Center midwives as 
violaters of section 2040 of the 
state business and professions 
code, claiming the women “‘did 
willfully and unlawfully practice or 
attempt to practice or advertise or 
hold themselves out as practicing, 
a mode of treating the sick or 
afflicted, or diagnose, treat, 
operate for, or prescribe for a 
physical condition of a person 
without having at the time of doing 
soa valid, unrevoked certificate...” 

Two undercover agents--a 
pregnant woman and a man 
posing as her husband--attended 
four Birth Center pre-natal care 
On March 6, the 
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bad by the nature of the beast.” 

Hongisto does not support the 
new Santa Cruz complex that 
James is working for. In fact, 
Hongisto claimed that he is not in 
favor of the jail system. 

In S.F. County jails, Hongisto 
said he has made considerable 
changes since he took office in 
1972; he claimed to have 
eliminated social discrimination, 
improved medical and health care 
and has increased the parole 
program from six to 250 persons. 

Hongisto outlined several 
alternatives to incarceration. He 
plans for rehabilitation programs, 
psychiatric counseling, half-way 
houses and public service jobs, all 
of which he hopes to institute in 
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state bird, PSA, has 


northern and southern Cali- 
fornia than any other airline. 
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more flights connecting WanttocatchaPSA Grinning- 
bird? That's easy. Just catch 
up with your Campus rep. 


PSA gives you a lift. 


Hongisto Speakson J 


ail Reform 


S.F. County. Hongisto stated that 
time will not permit him to do all 
of these things before his term is 
up in 1975S. 

Sheriff.Hongisto has long been 
considered a controversial figure 
by his law enforcement collegues. 
His ideas on law enforcement and 
criminal justice have been termed 
radical and ‘‘pro-inmate.”’ If 
Hongisto is to be re-elected as 
Sheriff, to continue his fight for 
jail reform, it could well demand 
the backing or affiliation with 
someone as established as Doug 
James--president of the. State 
Sheriff Association. Likewise 
Doug James can use the support of 
Hongisto in the upcoming election. 
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“‘husband” called the Center for 
help, saying his wife was in labor. 
The two midwives that arrived to 
help were Linda Bennett and 
Jeanine Walker. Both were 
arrested. Later, Kate Bowland, 
another active member of the 
Birth Center, was arrested in her 
home. 

All three women were amazed at 
being arrested. ‘‘The agents acted 
like we were running a midwifery 
racket,” explained Linda Bennett. 
“They had all the wrong idea. 
We're a community service.” 

The bust was last spring, March 
6. What’s happened since? Not 
much. Assistant District Attorney 
William Kelsay is scheduled to 
prosecute the case. He said ‘I 
expect to be retired from practice 
by the time the case comes to 
trial,” not because he plans to 
retire soon, but because he expects 
a long wait before the case comes 
to trial. 

So far the case has survived 
several pre-trial hearings, 
bouncing from the Santa Cruz 
Municipal Court under Judge May 
to the Superior Court under Judge 
Brauer. In the hearings, the 
midwives’ attorneys, Anne Flower 
Cummings and Susan Jordan, 
have insisted that California law 
doesn’t specifically outlaw mid- 
wifery, and have challenged the 
ambiguity and constitutionality of 
the section the women are charged 
with violating. 

Judge Brauer ruled against the 
challenge and insisted the women 
register a plea of either guilty or 
not guilty. The midwives’ attorneys 
will appeal this decision at the 
District Court of Appeals. But a 
hearing with the Court of Appeals 
may be long in the future. The 
court calendar is crowded and it 
will be six months to a year before 
the Santa Cruz case can get a 
spot. According to Assistant 
D.A. William Kelsay, the irony of 
the constitutional challenge 


against section 2040 lies in the 
value of the section. “If you knock 
out that section, you knock out the 
section used against quack 
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doctors, cancer healers...” he 
pointed out. 

Linda Bennett and Kate 
Bowland--midwives at the Birth 
Center--are concerned about 
health care, concerned that it be 
the best possible care for all. Their 
concern led them to become in- 
volved in the Birth Center and to 
train as midwives. Section 2040 
was meant to protect the people 
and insure good health care by 
limiting the practice to M.D.’s and 
specially certified personnel. The 
midwives seek to provide good 
health care by informing people of 
the workings of their bodies and by 
helping women sympathetically, 
on a personal level. The motivation 
of the law and of the midwives 
seems to be the same--good health 
care. oe 

The Santa Cruz midwife case is 
moving slowly through the court 
system--regardless of the good 
intent of the law or the midwives. 
Meanwhile, the California law 
dealing with midwives is being 
changed, with the result being a 
step closer to the midwives’ view of 
good health care. Recently 
Governor Reagan signed into law 
State Senate Bill 1332, authored by 
Senator Anthony Beilenson. The 
law provides for the certification of. 
qualified nurses as nurse- 
midwives. Nurse-midwives are 
allowed to practice in eighteen 
states, providing prenatal and 
obstetric care and advice. Despite 
opposition from the California 
Medical Association and the 
Board of Medical Examiners, the 
new law allows a nurse-midwife to 
assist in delivery anywhere that an 
M.D. can, not only in hospitals. 

Though none of the Santa Cruz 
midwives would qualify for nurse- 
midwife, one of the three, Kate 
Bowland, considers the law to be 
“a step in the right direction.” 

The Birth Center is still run- 
ning, still giving prenatal care and 
help to women who want home 
birth. But the issue of lay midwives 
is still not resolved. And it doesn’t 
look as though a solution is im- 
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A CONVERSATION 
WITH LINUS PAULING 


A Scientist Has a ‘Special Duty” 


by Laurie Garrett (with special thanks to Michelle Cloud) 


Few people. have had as 
dramatic an effect upon the 
sciences as Dr. Linus Pauling. His 


influence is reflected by the 


tremendous accomplishments he, 
and those who have worked with 
him, have made. He has also been 
an outspoken critie of militaristic 
use of scientific research, and his 
scientific awards are neatly 
balanced with those received for 
his struggles towards world peace. 

Last week Dr. Pauling spoke at 
UCSC on the topics of or- 
thomolecular medicine and 
Vitamin C. His lecture was 
specifically scientific, and left 
some students disgruntled at its 
lack of political content. 

Later, in a videotaped interview 
with this writer, Dr. Pauling 
presented a far more balanced 
picture of his work and thoughts. 
The tape can be seen at the Audio 
Visual Lab. in the Social Sciences 
Bldg. upon request. The text of 
the interview, with footnotes for 
clarification, is presented below. 


Ms. Garrett: Dr. Pauling, I'd like 
to ask you, why, as a young kid in 
the '20's, it ever occurred to you to 
enter the sciences in the first 
place? What was your motivation 
to enter the sciences? 


Dr. P.: Well, I think my 
motivation all along has been that 
of satisfying my intellectual 
curiosity. 

I decided to be a chemist when I 
was 13 years old. A fellow student 
in high school, my own age, 
showed me some chemical ex- 
periments he had carried out in his 
own home. I was impressed by 
them and immediately began 
doing the same thing, getting some 
apparatus and chemicals and 
doing chemical experiments 
myself. I decided that this would 
be my profession and three years 
later, when I went off to college it 
was to study. chemical engineering, 
which I thought was the profession 
that people who were interested in 
chemistry followed. Then, of 
course, I went into pure chemistry 
later on, when I went from Oregon 
to the California Institute of 
Technology for my graduate work. 


Ms. G.: After the war you started 
on some rather amazing research 
on the alpha helix {1}. I'm actually 
not sure about the dates on this, 
but when you approach a chemical 
problem it is always astounding to 
me that one can See one set of facts 
and draw a correct conclusion 
from those facts. One thing that 
has astounded me the most is that 
from those x-ray diffraction 
pictures[2] you could figure out 
that what you were looking at was 
an alpha helix. How did that ever 
occur to you? 


Dr.P: You know at the time that 
the alpha helix was discovered the 
theory of diffraction by helical 


structures hadn’t yet been worked 
out. The history of that is, that 
around 1932 or 1933 I became 
interested in biological questions. 
Before, I had had some interest in 
genetics, because Thomas Hunt 
Morgan was the Chairman of the 
Division of Biology in Pasadena 
and I knew many of the people 
working on genetic problems. I 
began work on hemoglobin(3) in 
the early 1930’s and then began 
work on immunology, im- 
munochemistry, at about that 
time. Also, in 1937 I decided to 
attack the problem of structural 
proteins. 


Dr. Corey came to work in our 
laboratory and I asked him to 
work on determining the the 
structures of the amino acids, 
which are the building blocks of 
proteins that string together into 
long polypeptide chains, and on 
other simple substances related to 
proteins. He and other people in 
our laboratories determined the 
structures of a number of amino 
acids and simple peptides. Eleven 
years‘ later in 1948, after I had 
made several false starts, I finally 
hit the structure called the alpha 
helix and the pleated sheets, which 
are the principle ways in which 
polypeptide chains are folded in 
proteins. These structures were 
obtained by the consideration of 
the basic structural principles, 
rather than by interpreting the x- 
ray diffraction photographs. Only 
after the structures had been 
formulated in detail was the 
comparison with the diffraction 
photographs made. 


Ms. G.:. I see, but you were a 
pioneer in x-ray diffraction as well. 


Dr. P.: Yes, that’s right. I worked 
mainly on inorganic substances for 
10 years, from 1922 on. This in- 
cluded the minerals, the silicate 
minerals and sulfide minerals and 
complex substances of various 
sorts. Then gradually I shifted to 
organic substances, especially 
those of biological importance. 


‘ 


Ms. G.: I see. Well, it seems like a 


drastic switch, and yet in light of 
your career, it isn't. To say, from 
there we jump into the post-war 
period and are talking about your 
work around nuclear test bans and 
surface testing of the A-bomb{4}. 
That was tremendous work, I 
wasn't even alive then, when you 
initiated most of that. I have read 
the “‘Double Helix’’ and James 
Watson writes the story that in 
1952 your passport was revoked 
and you were unable to get to 
London to give a speech... 


Dr. P.: About the structure of 
proteins. 


¢ 
Ms. G.: ...about the structure of 
proteins! Because they were afraid 
you would start talking about 
nuclear test bans or something of 


that sort. Do you think that the 
kind of political pressure that was 
being exerted on you was being 
exerted upon everybody at that 
time? 


Dr.P.: Oh yes. I was only one of 
many scientists who, in the period 
after 1945 for several years, were 
talking about the need for control 
of nuclear weapons and the 
abolition of war. As Einstein said 
‘now that weapons have been 
developed such that a single bomb 
can destroy an entire city we see 
that it is folly to continue on the 
course of militarism that the world 
has been following, relying on war 
rather than international law to 
settle disputes between nation.” 
Then the McCarthy period came 
when great pressure was applied to 
people, scientists and others, to 
stop their talking about in- 
ternational brotherhood and the 
need for international agreements 
to take the place of war as a way of 
settling disputes between nations. 
Most scientists succumbed to 
this pressure. My wife encouraged 
me, she was also active, and she 
and I just felt too stubborn to give 
in to pressure of this sort, which 


‘became stronger and stronger as 


the years went by. So, that when 
ultimately I received the Nobel 
Peace Pize, this was viewed by 
some as an. insult to America. 

Of course, as time went by, the 
authorities, President Kennedy, 
accepted the arguments that were 
being presented about damage to 
unborn human beings, genetic 
damage and damage to people 
whowere living then and are living 
now through radioactive sub- 
stances produced in the bomb 
tests. The incidence of cancer by 
these radioactive substances is an 
important matter, and it became, 
finally, the policy of our govern- 
ment to work for a bomb test 
treaty. 


Ms. G.: It is clear where people in 
the school of Dr. Teller{5| were 
standing around this issue, but I 
am curious as to where the 
majority of your collegues were. 
The impression I get, and this is as 
a young person looking back 
viewing it historically; the im- 
pression I get is that there really 
was a minority of people who were 
speaking out. 


Dr. P.: Well, there was a minority 
speaking out during the time of 
the bomb tests treaty, but in 1957, 


“together with a couple of 


professors in St. Louis where I had 
given an address at Washington 
University, I wrote an appeal to 
the governments and nations of 
the world to make an international 
treaty to stop the testing of nuclear 
weapons and to stop spreading 
radioactive materials over the face 
of the earth and then circulated 
this. Within months we had 2,000 
signatures from American 
scientists. 


Within a few months more I had 
decided, partially because of the 
great opposition that had 
developed within the establish- 
ment, to circulate it among 
scientists in other countries, too. 
In a few months we had_ 10,000 
more signatures, all together 
13,000 signatures from scientists in 
SO countries. 

I was, of course, called before 
the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the United States 
Senate and questioned for 4 days. 
I refused to give the names of the 
people who had been most active 


in gathering signatures. I turned . 


over the 13,000 signatures to the 
sub-committee, but I refused to 
turn over the letters by means of 
which they had been com- 
municated to me, saying that I was 


sure that these people, some of 


them at any rate, would be 
harrassed in the same way that I 
was being harrassed and I wasn’t 
willing to subject them to this. 


Ms. G.: This brings in another 
point which has always been 
something of great concern to me; 
the concept of the ‘‘scientific 
community."" To me, a com- 
munity is defined by its ability to 
give mutual support and aid, to 
satisfy its needs and also to 
question each other's ethics and 
challenge each other's goals. 

Many times as a young person, 
especially during the Viet Nam 
War and the CBW\6], herbicides, 
and so on, I wondered if the 
challenging of ethics within the 
scientific community is a reality, if 
this sort of thing is really going on. 


Dr. P.: Well, it goes on to some 
extent, but I think to a con- 
siderably smaller extent than in 
other communities, among the 
humanities or in the professions 
such as the legal profession. The 
reason, I believe, is that most 
scientists are very much involved 
in their work. They like the 
scientific work that they are doing, 
just as I always have, I like very 
much carrying on scientific 
research, and they don’t want to be 
bothered by having to think about 
these social, political and 


Dr. Linus Pauling 
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economic problems and make 
cecisions about them. 

Well, I am very pleased that 
there are many young scientists 
whose opinions are different, and 
there are older ones, too, but still a 
considerable group of the majority 
of scientists just don’t want to be 
bothered with these matters. I 
think that a scientist has a duty as 
a citizen. He has not only the 
ordinary duties of the citizen of 
helping to make decisions, voting 
and so on, but a special duty, since 
science is so important in the 
modern world, a special duty of 
having to educate his fellow 
citizens, helping them to un- 
derstand what the issues are and I 
believe that it is important that 
scientists not only say what the 
facts are, but say also what their 
own feelings are, what their own 
decisions are, about important 
areas in which science has an 


impact on society. 


There is another thing that goes 
on too, did go on and still goes on; 
people who don’t want the 
scientists to be interfering with the 
process of exploiting the en- 
vironment, exploiting people in 
this country and in other coutries 
and who are trying to keep 
scientists from saying what! their 
opinions are and telling what the 
facts are. They'll say to a scientist, 
“Well you may be the’ great 
authority in the field of 
unimolecular reaction rates,” or 
something like that, “but that 
doesn’t mean that you know 
anything about world affairs and 
social and political questions.” 

Scientists have often allowed 
themselves to be silenced by this 
argument, which I think is 
fallacious. The scientist has as 
much knowledge of the world as a 
whole, many scientists have, as 
lawyers have or politicians have or 
other people who are always 
speaking their minds. 


Ms.G.: Certainly. Another point, 
in terms of you more recent work 
with orthomolecular medicine and 
Vitamin C, it seems that you have 
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constantly come to hit many brick 
walls in terms of public reaction, 
what kind of information is being 
disseminated to the public and the 
reaction of major institutions of 
this country, primarily the Food 
and Drug Administration and the 
American Medical: Association{7] 
about your work. Why is there 
such resistance? 


Dr. P.: Well, it is hard to say why, 
there is alway resistance to new 
ideas and I think the medical 
profession and the nutritionists are 
especially conservative. I beCame 
interested, I worked = on 
hemoglobin in the 1930's, the 
magnetic properties and other 
properties of hemoglobin. In 1949, 
with Dr. Itano and Sanger and 
Wells, three young people in my 
laboratory, we discovered the 
molecular basis of sickle cell 
anemia, discovered the abnormal 
human hemoglobins for the first 
time and discussed the first 
molecular disease to be recognized 
as a disease of the molecule, in the 
case the hemoglobin molecule. 
In 1954, I decided to examine 
mental diseases to see to what 
extent a mental disease has a 
molecular basis. This led, in a few 
years, actually it took about 12 
years, but ultimately it led to the 
formulation of the ideas of 
molecular medicine. The ideas 
that the substances that are 
normally present in the human 
body, some of them are required 
for life, may be important for 
improving the health, in that the 
intake that people get of a vital 
substance, such as a vitamin, may 
not be the intake that puts them in 
the best of health, with the greatest 
resistance to disease. In the course 
of time I found that Vitamin C, in 
particular, had not been accepted 
as being of value in the prevention 
of diseases, such as the common 
cold, even though there was much 


evidence in the medical literature . 


about its value. I was so shocked 
when I discovered this, so shocked 
by the fact that the experts in 
nutrition in in medicine had 
simply rejected the existing 
evidence as published in the 
medical literature, even though 
many ordinary people believed 
that Vitamin C would help protect 
them against the common cold, 
that I went into the matter rather 
thoroughly and then wrote my 
book Vitamin C and the Common 
Cold. 
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I think the arguments in this 
book that are offered, some of 
them are original to me and some 
of them are already in the 
literature, I think they are really 
convincing about the importance 
of a higher intake of Vitamin C, 
and yet the medical establishment 
and the nutritional establishment 
fought hard against this right from 
the beginning. They have con- 
tinued to get out anti-vitamin C 
propaganda, even now, four years 
after the book was published. 


Ms. G.:. Why is this do you think? 


Dr. P.: Well, it’s hard for me to 
understand why. Many of the 
nutritionists are supported by the 
food industry and it seems that 
they are not interested in this 
possibility. It has been suggested 
that physicians like to treat 
medical*crises and are not very 
much interested in preventive 
medicine. 

The ordinary physician just 
accepts the statements made by 
the medical and nutritional 
authorities without examining the 
evidence himself and its hard to 
get away from that situation. The 
doctors are too busy to go into 
matters of this sort in a thorough 
way. 

I think that it is the authorities 
that are really at fault. They are 
biased and stubborn and they have 
committed themselves in the past 
and they don’t want to say that 
they were wrong about Vitamin C 
and perhaps Vitamin E and other 
Vitamins, too. 


Ms. G.: Yes. One thing that 
occurs to me is that the situation of 
orthomolecular medicine remind 
me distincly of the ancient Chinese 
concepts of the balances in’ the 
human body, and that an im- 
balance in the human body is a 
disease condition which had to be 
alleviated by the intake of correct 


foods. 


Dr. P.: There may be something 
to that. I think that these ideas are 
perhaps too vague to have much 
value other then what they have 
‘developed over the ages. A body of 
empirical information would help, 
perhaps what foods will help you 
to control different diseases. At 
the present time we have a great 
deal of information about how 
vitamins work. Pyridoxine, for 
example, it the co-enzyme for 
many enzyme systems(9). Vitamin 
C isn’t understood so well, except 
in certain of its functions, like the 
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production of connective tissue 
that holds the body together. 

There should be much more 
work done on the _ basic 
mechanisms of action of vitamins, 
but especially much more work 
done on the determination of the 
optimum intakes of these im- 
portant substances, which hasn't 
been done at all for human beings; 
and on the value of a proper intake 
or a high intake of Vitamin C and 
other vitamins in the prevention 
and treatment of diseases, even a 
disease such as cancer. 

I have been trying un- 
successfully--the National Cancer 
Institute turned me down--I’ve 
been trying to get a grant from the 
National Cancer Institute to 
permit us to study Vitamin C in 
relation to cancer in guinea pigs, 
which require Vitamin C in the 
same way that humans do, and to 
obtain other information relevant 


to the thesis that cancer can be in‘ 


part controlled by a proper intake 
of Vitamin C. I am convinced that 
this is true, both by strengthening 
the tissues and by improving 
health in general. One can cut 
down on the number of metastases 
encountered when cancer cells are 
moving around through the blood 
stream and can even control the 
growth of the malignant tumor in 
some cases. : 


Ms. G.: Well, you certainly have 
laid out some ground for future 
research and I would like to close 
by asking you if you have any 
advice or comments for young 
scientists, like myself, preparing to 
plunge into this whole mess and 
delve into the future of biology and 
biochemistry. 


Dr. P.: Well, I think that it is good 
to work in a field of basic science 
and to discover more about the 
nature of the world that we live in. 
We have still great ignorance 
about the human body and about 
the zoological reactions and 
mechanisms. 

I think new knowledge obtained 
in this way will surely help in 
cutting down the amount of 
human suffering. It will be ap- 
plied, in the course of time, to the 
important practical problems of 
controlling disease, making it 
possible for people to live longer 


and with a smaller amount of | 


suffering caused by disease, 
lengthen the period of good health 
and lengthen the period of life, but 
ultimately the time will come when 
diseases such as cancer, which 
causes a great amount of human 
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suffering before death intervenes, 
will be pretty much eliminated and 
the process of dying, which must 
ultimately come, will be an easy 
one that will be welcomed. 


FOOTNOTES 


1) In 1954, Dr. Pauling was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for his 
model of the structural shape of 
certain fibrous proteins, such as 
keratin. The structure, which is 
called the alpha helix, was the 
basis for Watson and Crick’s 
subsequent analysis of the nature 
of the DNA molecule. 


2) X-ray diffraction is a deductive 
method used in analysing crystals 
or crystallized molecules. An x-ray 
beam is shot at the crystal, and its 
diffraction pattern gives clues as to 
the shape of the crystal. 


3) Hemoglobin is the molecule 
responsible for the transport of 
oxygen through the human blood 
stream. Dr. Pauling discovered 
that a simple chemical ab- 
normality in the hemoglobin 
molecule was the cause of the fatal 
disease sickle-cell anemia. This 
disease is genetic in origin, and is 
found primarily amongst blacks. 


4) For several years Dr. Pauling 
was a key. spokesperson fer the 
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anti-war movement. Citing 
examples of genetic mutations 
caused by exposure to nticlear 
radiation, he called for immediate 
cessation of all nuclear testing and 
warfare. His .activity for world 
peace led to the awarding of the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1963. 


5) Dr. Teller was one of the key 
opponents to Dr. Pauling’s pleas 
for world peace. As a physicist, he 
claimed the bombs were ‘“‘safe” 
and necessary to “stem the tide of 
communism.” 


6) CBW stands for Chemical- 
Biological Warfare. For further 
information of CBW and her- 
bicides used in Vietnam, see 
Harvest of Death by Neilands et al. 


7) FDA - Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration 

AMA - American Medical 
Association 


8) This book is available in the 
UCSC Science Lib.--call number 
RM 666 A79 P3. 


9) Enzymes and co-enzymes are 
molecules which facilitate 
chemical reactions in the body. If 
the body is deficient in a particular 
enzyme(s), necessary metabolic 
reactions may not occur.. 
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Universty’s Fourth Try 


by DAVE REICH. 


U.C: Berkeley’s latest attempt at 
coming up with an Affirmative 
Action plan which meets U.S. 
Government standards for federal 
contractors drew sharp criticism 
from student representatives at 
last. week’s Regents meeting. 
Violet Rabaya, co-president of the 
Associated Students of the 
University of California Berkeley 
(ASUCB) and Charlene 
Harrington, representing the 
League of Associated Women 
(LAW) spoke at a Press conference 
following Friday’s Regents’ 
session. Both delivered strong 
statements condemning the new 
plan as “‘an affront to all Third 
World People and Women seeking 
an equal place in the University 
community.” 

The University of California 
receives many millions of dollars in 
contracts each year. As a federal 
contractor, it is ;.required to 
develop and implement. Af- 
firmative Action plahs to insure 
that minorities and women are 
represented at the University on a 
level commensurate with their 
proportions in the state population 
and their availability for em- 
ployment. 

This new plan is the fourth 
attempt by the Berkeley campus to 
satisfy federal requirements. The 
three previous plans were all 
rejected by the Department of 


‘Health, Education and Welfare 


(HEW). After rejecting UC 

Berkeley's third attempt, HEW 

threatened to cut off government 

contracts until the campus 

complies with Affirmative Action 

regulations. Certain federal funds 
were, in fact, frozen for a brief 

period of time last spring until a 

conciliation agreement was 

worked out which gave the 

University additional time to. 
prepare an acceptable plan. 

The University’s fourth plan was 
submitted to HEW on September 
30. However, according to Ms. 
Rabaya, this new submission is 
essentially similar to the three 
previous plans, which HEW 
rejected. According to the LAW 
response to the new plan, ‘In the 


face of unrefuted studies by 
campus groups and qa full-scale 
compliance review by the Office of 
Civil Rights, which found systemic 
and. systematic discrimatory 
employment practices against 
women and minorities at UCB, the 
University's submission attempts 
to define away the issue of em- 
ployment discrimination rather 
than confront it." 

One of the specific charges 
made against the new plan at 
Friday’s press conference was in 
the area of so-called “‘availability 
pools”. These pools are critical to 
any Affirmative Action plan in 
that they attempt to fill both 


- academic and non-academic jobs, 


and thus make it possible to 
determine whether or not women 
and Third World people are being 
hired at least in proportion to their 
availability. According to the data 


presented at the press conference, _ 


the University has distorted 
availability pools through the use 
of techniques such as basing 
availability of women on outdated 
data, computing minority 
availability for academic em- 
ployment on the basis of doc- 
torates earned, etc. Student Body 
President Rabaya put it this way: 
“The University has manipulated 


staff availability pools to meet the _ 


existing staff compositions at the 


University; thus re-defining the 


problem rather than offering a 
solution." 


Another : aspect of the 


University’s submission to HEW 
which came under attack was the 
statistical methods used to 
determine whether or not Third 
World people and women are 


‘“underutilized” in various job 


categories. The League of 
Associated Women analysis of the 
plan suggests that the University 
has attempted to re-define un- 
derutilization to mean statistically 
overwhelming proof that 
discrimatory intent exists, rather 


than its more conventional: 


meaning, which is simply that an 
institution has fewer minorities 
and women in a job classification 
than would be suggested by their 
availability. According to the 
LAW statement, “The absurdity 


Patton Speaks to Students 


Gary Patton, candidate for 
Supervisor in the third district 
(Seaside), spoke in support of a 
strong affirmative action program 
to students at Cabrillo College 
during the recent Affirmative 
Action demonstration. 

‘Affirmative Action,”’ said 
Patton, ‘‘means overcoming the 
inertia of institutions to insure that 
Chicanos, Blacks, Native 
Americans, and women are hired, 
promoted, paid equally, and 
occupy positions of respon- 
sibility.” 

Patton alsos poke of the need for 
a vigorous Affirmative Action 
program for county government. 
He outlined the following steps: 
--immediately set goals and 
timetables; 

--assign a full time Affirmative 
Action officer with a position of 
real authority; 

--tie Affirmative Action hiring to 
the budget, so that departments 


have to show they are meeting the 
goals at the time their funding 
requests are considered; 
--organize special recruitment 
efforts throughout the community 
to seek qualified applicants; 
--hire new employees by com- 
mittees made up of people from 
the community as well as from the 
government. 

“Meaningful Affirmative Action 
is now the law,” stressed Patton. 
“Public bodies like the county 
must implement workable Af- 
firmative action programs now not 
only because they have the social 
responsibility todoso but because, 
if they don’t, they will be 
vulnerable to legitimate and 
expensive lawsuits. 


01 unity. It should 
not' be put off any longer.” 
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of the University’s analysis of the 
hiring of minority persons for 
academic positions. By using a .0S 
significance level, the University 
can claim that there is no un- 
derutilization of minorities in 
academic ranks and in most non- 
adacemic categories. When a total 
of nine Chicanos in a faculty of 
almost 1500 can be manipulated to 
show no underutilization of 
Chicanos in academic positions at 
UCB, the bankruptcy of the 
University’s proposals becomes 
self-evident.” 

Other major criticisms of the 
Berkeley proposal included 
charges that the schedules for 
implementation ‘‘Goals and 
Timetables” were so inadequate 
when they existed at all that is 
would take over thirty years to 
reach parity in some departments; 
that the University’s failure to hire 
a full time Affirmative Action 
officer was indicative of the low 
priority which they assign to 
Affirmative Action; and that ‘“‘The 
University has repeatedly 
frustrated all meaningful input 
from affected classes, including 
staffpersons, faculty, and par- 
ticularly, students.” 

At the conclusion of the press 
conference, Ms. Rabaya called 
upon the federal government to 
take steps to enforce the 
University’s responsibilities in the 
area of Affirmative Action. She 


also suggested that if the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare continued to grant 
the University extensions and time 
to work out “compromises”, then 
it is time for the responsibility of 
administering federal Affirmative 
Action standards to be transferred 
to another department. 

Speaking on behalf of the 
ASUCB, Ms. Rabaya stated, ‘‘We 
feel that UC Berkeley should be 
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cut off from all federal grants until 
it develops an acceptable Af- 
firmative Action Program which 
will meaningfully correct the past 
discrimination against women and 
minorities at the University. And 
if HEW should accept such a 
blatafitly outrageous plan, we will 
demand that its role in ad- 
ministering Affirmative Action for 
the nation be seriously recon- 
sidered, or perhaps revoked.” 
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MASTERS PROGRAM 


Letter to Chancellor 


After much effort on the part of 
faculty, students and  ad- 
ministration, the approved 
proposal to establish a program 
for the M.A. in education has met 
with further delay at the hands of 
the new Chancellor here at Santa 
Cruz. The proposal, three years in 
the making, had been approved by 
the Graduate Council last Spring. 
Chairperson of the Education 
Committee, Art Pearl, had been 
informed at the beginning of the 
quarter that the proposal had 
finally left the campus for ap- 
proval in Berkeley. However, 
before we could even celebrate the 
long-awaited event, Art Pearl was 
again informed by both Vice- 
Chancellor of Social Sciences 
Brewester Smith, and Eugene 
Cota-Robles that the proposal had 
in fact not left the campus and 
that the Chancellor had tabled it. 

We, as undergraduate students 
in education, feel that this is in- 
tolerable in light of what this 
proposal represents. The fact that 
it had indeed been approved by the 
Graduate Council, which we 
understand is the body governing 
such decisions, speaks to the 
development of constituent 
support by the faculty on this 
campus. 

We therefore have sent a letter to 

the Chancellor requesting an 
audience with him so that he 
might be held accountable for his 
action as well as being made aware 
of the need, demand, and support 
for the Master’s Program in 
Education. We submit this 
statement and the accompanying 
letter to inform the campus 
community of this situation, 
particularly in view of the 
Chancellor’s recent statements 
concerning the non-expansion of 
Graduate Programs here at the 
University of California at Santa 
Cruz. 


Malcolm Leader-Picone 
Don Ellenberger 


(Editor’s note: The following is a 
statement made by the above as 
well as others regarding the 
Master’s program in education. 

The attached letter is addressed to 
the Chancellor and dated October 
18th.) 


Sy 


Dear Mr. Christensen, 


As Undergraduate 
Representatives of the Committee 
on Education, we request an 
audience with you at the soonest 


possible date, no later than Oc- 
tober 25, 1974, to discuss the'M.A. 
Proposal in Education. We. feel 
for the following reasons that this 
proposal must be supported and 
sent off campus immediately: 


1) There is massive student support 
and demand for this program. 


2) The Master’s Proposal is an 
essential and natural extension of 
the present undergraduate 
program. 


3) We are acutely aware of your 
feelings concerning the expansion 
of graduate programs at UCSC; 
however, we strongly urge your 
support of this proposal which is 
clearly unique and distinct from 
all other graduate programs 
available on this and other UC 
campuses. 


4) It is unique in that it seeks to 
educate teachers rather than 
merely train them. 

5) Further, this program has a 
distinctive but not exclusive focus 
on bilingual, multicultural 
education. 


6) This aspect of the program 
meets a pressing social need; 
insures a high percentage of 
employment for the graduates of 
this program; and provides a 
viable employment opportunity for 
minorities. 


7) There is support for the 


proposal by existing faculty in 
other disciplines on this campus 
particularly with respect to the 
hiring of three senior faculty with 
concerns directly involved in 
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education this academic year. 


8) The already established 
relations with public schools will 
be necessarily expanded and 
reciprocated through the 
development of the proposal. 
The absence of a Master’s 
Program in Education on _ this 
campus restricts students, faculty, 
and other educational resources at 
the undergraduate level. Without 
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a Master’s Program the _per- 
formance of the education 
department cannot match its 
commitment. : 

As representatives of the 
tremendous number of un- 
dergraduate_ students demanding 
education programs, we _ insist 
upon your immediate hearing and 
subsequent support of this 
proposal before the University. 


This letter serves only as 
notification of our concern and in 
no way is a substitute for a per- 
sonal meeting. We are waiting 
your immediate reply. 


Sincerely, 

Linda Leader-Picone 
Malcolm Leader-Picone 
Anita Feld 

Don Ellenberger 
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110 COOPER STREET SANTA CRUZ CALIFORNIA 


CARVE YOUR WAY TO IMMORTALITY! 


...At this week-end’s kinky Pumpkin Carving Contest (on the 


26th and 27th 


of October). 


Over two tons of pumpkins will be involved. Contest 
is from 12 noon to 4pm both Saturday and Sunday at the 
Cooperhouse Alley; for kids 8 to 89. 

Free pumpkin prizes and music will be provided. 
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New Sculpture 


A large 
sculpture punctuates the land- 
scape on a_= grassy knoll 
overlooking the sea near College 
Five on the University of 
California, Santa Cruz campus. 

The long, narrow form, painted 
Golden Gate Bridge orange, is the 
work of Kenny Farrell, a College 
Five senior, who executed the piece 
under a College Five Arts Council 


_ Grant. 


- Working with College Five art 
professors H. Hardeman Hanson 
and Fred A. Hunnicutt as his 
advisors, Farrell constructed the 
untitled sculpture of cold rolled 
steel during the 1973-74 academic 
year. 

“Basically the sculpture is a 
statement in steel,”’ says Farrell. 

. “There is no significant message, 
no conceptual interpretation 
involved in it. It is a visual form 
meant to give pleasure and en- 
joyment to those who see it.” 

In the early planning stages of 
the project, Farrell followed the 
suggestion of Hunnicutt that he 
“work big” and do an outside 
sculptural piece. From idea to 
finished form, the work took more 
than a year to complete in UCSC’s 
Performing Arts sculpture studio. 
Farrell collaborated with art 
professor Hanson on the selection 
of an appropriate site for the 
sculpture, which the artist donated 

to College Five. 


where know 
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THE COOPERHOUSE 
WINE C&£LLAR 


ledyeable merchants sere and 
sell the best in domestic and imported 

wines.’ Browse. amidst the area's most 
extensive wine selection of ingtire about. 
Sempling, ten af the seckly Wednesday 


Each year, the College Five Arts 
Council solicits applications for 
grants from College Five art 
students who need support funds 
for projects they would like to 
undertake. Funds for the grants 
come from private donations made 
to College Five from persons. and 
organizations interested in the 
College Council’s grant program. 

Farrell began studying art at 
Pasadena City College and 
transferred to UCSC as a junior in 
1972. At UCSC, he was en- 
couraged to focus his talents on 
sculpture. The College Five work 
is his first public piece. He is 
currently working with  in- 
ternationally renowned sculptor 
Jack Zajac, a Fellow of UCSC’s 
Kresge College. 


Cowell 


The public is 
welcome to attend a reception 
Sunday afternoon (October 20) 
opening an exhibit of paintings, 
drawings, and etchings by Mary 
Rudolph and Teresa Ellis in the 
Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery at 
Cowell College on the University of 
California, Santa Cruz campus. 

The event will be held from 4:00 
until 6:00 o’clock. Both artists will 
be present to greet visitors and 
discuss their works. 


Alumni 


FINE ARTS 


FRENCH PIANISTS 


The French composer Olivier 
Messiaen and his pianist wife 
Yvonne Loriod will appear 
together in a concert of his music 
Saturday, Nov. 9, at 8:30 in the 
College Five dining hall at UC, 
Santa Cruz. 

Their concert will be an ex- 
clusive Northern California ap- 
pearance and will feature the two 
playing Messiaen’s 1943 com- 
sare for two pianos, ‘Visions 

de l’Amen.”- The work, with a 
largely religious theme, moves in 
eight parts from the creation of the 
stars and planets, to the life of 
Christ and the saints, and ends 
with the judgment and what 
Messiaen calls ‘‘la  con- 
sommation.”’ 

In the first half of the program, 
Madame Loriod will play three 
excerpts from Messiaen’s 1944 
Christmas composition in honor of 
the infant Christ. 

Tickets, priced at $3.50, 
general, and $3.00, students, are 
available in advance from the 
UCSC box office (429-GATE) or at 
Plaza Books in downtown Santa 
Cruz. 

Yvonne Loriod, famed for her 
prodigious musical memory, has 
appeared in concert throughout 
the world as the foremost in- 
terpreter of her husband’s works 
as well as those of other con- 
temporary composers, including 
Bartok Schonberg. 

Olivier Messiaen has been active 
as a composer and music educator 
for most of his life. He is professor 
of composition at the Paris 
Conservatory where he has worked 
since 1942. He is a member of the 
French Institute, and of the 
Academy of Beaux Arts of Baviere 
of Berlin, Santa Cecilia of Rome, 


and of the American Academy of 


Arts & Letters. 


The Cowell College exhibit 
includes some SO works done since 
1972 by the two Cowell College 
alumnae. Following their 
graduation from UC, Santa Cruz, 
Ms. Rudolph in 1970 and Ms. Ellis 
in 1972, both did graduate work in 
printmaking at the University of 
Iowa. 

The show will be on view in the 
Cowell Gallery through Friday, 
November 15. Gallery hours are ~ 
12:00 noon to 5:00 p.m., daily. 


ALL WOMEN ROCK 


IL WOMEN! ROCK GROUP FKOM. SAN FRANCIL 
400 FRIDAY OC 2. 
Aresge”founne Hall ~ 
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Silent 


Chauncey Haines, who for more 
than 40 years has been involved 
with music for motion pictures, 
will play the organ = ac- 
companiment for screenings of 
three classic silent films at UC 
Santa Cruz:Saturday and Sunday, 
October 26 and 27. 

The 1920 film “The Mark of 
Zorro” and ‘‘Robin Hood" made 
in 1922, will be shown Saturday at 
6:30 pm in the Classroom 
Building. Both films star Douglas 
Fairbanks in the roles that 
brought him fame for his swash- 
buckler adventures. 

On Sunday at 6:30 pm, Mr.’ 
Haines will play for ‘‘The Thief of 
Bagdad,.”’ also starring Fairbanks, 
and considered to be one of the 
most lavish films ever made. 

The print being shown at UCSC 
will be the complete three-and-a- 
half hour version and Mr. Haines 
will accompany it for the entire 
time much as he did when ‘‘The 
Thief of Bagdad” had its world 
premiere in 1924. 

Tickets for each evening are 
$2.25, general admission, and 
$1.75 for children (12 or under). 

After the advent of sound in 
films, Mr. Haines continued to 
work with some of the leading 
composers in Hollywood, in- 
cluding Max Steiner and Alfred 
Newman. 

On Monday, Oct. 28, at 7:30 pm 
in the Classroom Building he will 
talk about his memories of the 
times, the history of films and 
musical scoring for motion pic- 
tures. His talk will be open to the 
public, free of charge. 

In his long musical career; Mr. 
Haines has_ played ac- 
companiments for varied groups of 
people, from Charlie Chaplin (who 
sat next to him on the organ bench 
and directed the music for the 
primiere of “The Gold Rush’’) to 
Sonja Henie and her ice skating 
shows, and the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, for whom Mr. Haines 
was musical director in 1967. 

He worked in New York and 
Chicago movie houses before 
sound came in, moved back to Los 
Angeles to work in radio, films, 
and later television, and now 
spends a good deal of his time 
accompanying silent films during 
the revival of interest in them and 
the history of motion pictures in 
America. 

Mr. Haines will give a free: 
recital at the Conn organ Sunday, 
Oct. 27, at 2 pm in the Reta 
Rogers Conn Organ Studio, 4150 


GALLERY. 115} 


"CENTER FOR PHOTOGRAPHY’ 


Flicks 


Capitola Road in Capitola. 
Seating will be limited to 100 so it 
is advised to pick up free reserved 
tickets at the store before Sunday. 

The Conn theater organ being 
used by Mr. Haines during all of 
his presentations at UC Santa 
Cruz, is through the courtesy of 
the Reta Rogers Conn Organ 


Studio. 
oe YP 


Betty Bates’ exhibit of original 
prints and watercolors is 
provocative. 

Though the exhibit displays 
colorful themes in each work, 
many portray a notion of 
“stripping away of pretense.’’ 
Spontanaiety occurs through the 
watercolor paintings while the 
prints clearly require a great deal 
of planning; a kind of sub- 
conscious vs. intellectual process 
on the artist’s part. Nevertheless, 
each medium provides much 
enjoyment for the viewer. 

The artist feels her surrealistic 
imagery provokes the viewer to 
analyze each piece on _ visual 
contact. Although one viewing her 
works must be able to extract their 
own emotions, her art as a 
reflection of society also gives an 
easeful insight into the preten- 
tiousness of our culture. Indeed 
one may enjoy the spoof of society 
but perhaps we ourselves are the 
ones being portrayed. 

Ms. Bates’ works, ‘Traveling 
Incognito,”’ continues through 


October 31 at the Stevenson 
Coffeehouse. It is a thoroughly 
delightful exhibition of men and 
women attempting to mask 
themselves. 


by ERIC WEISS 
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AN EVENING OF JAZZ 


by MAUREEN O'REILLY 
and TONY ANGELLOTTI 


Many people on this campus are 
unaware of the abundance of 
talent associatiated with UCSC. 
This article is, tentatively, the first 
in a series of profiles which will 
attempt to familiarize us with 
actively creative personalities on 
campus. The subject of this 
profile, Randy Masters, a lecturer 
at Col. V, has been involved in the 
jazz world, composing and _per- 
forming, for several years. 


Bobby Hutcherson, accredited 


as being ‘‘the world’s finest 
vibraharpist” will be featured 
along with trumpeter Eddie 


Henderson and UCSC’s own 
Randy Masters in ‘‘An Evening of 
Jazz,’ on Friday, October 25, in 
the Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium. 

Randy Masters, a resident of the 
Santa Cruz area for more than 
twelve years, is a graduate of 
Stevenson College and has been 
employed by the university since 
1971. He is currently teaching a 
jazz improvization course at 
College V, as well as teaching jazz 
oriented classes at Cabrillo and at 
Foothill College in Los Altos. He 
isa noted and multi-faceted talent, 
primarily recognized for his highly 
creative jazz compositions, 
arrangements, and performances. 
Randy is an accomplished 
musician on a wide variety of 


instruments, including trumpet, 
flugel horn, bass, piano, and 
guitar. 


Randy’s involvement in music 
dates back to the fourth grade 
when he began taking trumpet and 
piano lessons. He first became 
interested in jazz in the sixth 
grade. These pre-high school 
years were spent in his hometown 
of Las Vegas, Nevada. The at- 
mosphere in Las Vegas was 
condusive to his early engrossment 
in music, presenting him with the 


opportunity to play as much and 
as long as he wanted. In later 


years when he returned there, he 
often played the entire night in 
local casinos with many different 
bands. ‘I would jam all night with 
‘some group in places like the 
Thunderbird Hotel. When their 
gig was over we'd find someplace 
else to play and then at about 5:00 
a.m. we would go eat breakfast,”’ 
he recalls. 

After moving to Santa Cruz 
Randy attended Soquel High 
School and was continually in- 
volved in either composing and 
arranging for one of his bands, or 
forming a new one. He declares 

that an early effort-of his, Women 
and Children First, a ten piece 
tolk-jazz group, was one of his 
more concentrated attempts to 
individualize his style. 

Randy’s current band is 
comprised of a flexible personnel, 
each of them possessing a diverse 
range of musical talents. Some of 
his band members were at one 
time associated with Cal Tjader, as 
was Randy, while others have 
performed regularly with him in 
the past. 

The band’s forte is Latin 
American jazz, particularly 
Brazilian jazz, although they are 
also strongly influenced by other 
cultural rhythms including 
Carribean, Venezuelan, and 
African. In reference to the origin 
of his own style of music Randy 
declares, “J go right to the 
source."" The source of con- 
temporary jazz, he explains, has 
evolved from the ancient African, 
Indian and Latin American 
cultural sounds, as well as from 
the early European classicists such 
as Milhaud, Bach, Debussy, and: 
Scriabin. Randy says, ‘““My music 
is mainly a blending of a Brazilian 
influence and my own personal 
style.” 


ENDS TUESDAY OCT. 29 


Louis Malle’s 


PHANTOM 
INDIA 


INDIAN ODYSSEY. 


A leviathan 6 hour long mind-boggling portrait J 
of the world's most complex civilization. 


By the director of "Murmur of the Heart". 


From France. 


Seven 50 Minute Self-contained Parts: 
WEDS. THROUGH SAT. 
SUN. THROUGH TUES. 


One Showing Nightly: 
Weekdays & Sun. at 7:30 P.M. 
Fri. 8:00; Sat. 4:05 & 8:00 


AS SS 


PARTS 1—4 
PARTS 5—7 


ACN ON NIN NON 


Starts Wednesday October 30— 
“LOVE AND ANARCHY" 


& Fellini's 
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"THE WHITE SHIEK" 


Randy’s instructional 
techniques stem directly from his 
enthusiasm for and his love of 
music. “‘When I'm teaching I like 
to turn people on to different 
things and involve them in the 
many different styles of jazz.’’ He 
emphasizes the importance of co- 
ordination in jazz group _per- 
formances, and points out that a 
co-ordinated band must exist, on a 


certain level, as a ‘‘family"’ in 
order to retain that ‘‘musical 
spirit’ he looks for in each 


prospective band member. 
‘When you've associated with the 
other cats in the band for a while 
you begin to sense the presence of 
an energy source ... and this energy 
really tightens a group up.” 

The university has provided him 
with innumerable opportunities to 
expand and experiment with his 
music, feels Randy, and he also 
accredits UCSC with stimulating 
much of the overall Santa Cruz 
appreciation of jazz. Already this 
quarter, due to direct and indirect 
university promotion, he has 
performed ten concerts before 
various audiences in the im- 
mediate area. Randy is hopeful 
that in the future UCSC will 
continue to cultivate the jazz 
world’s cultural and intellectual 
growth. 

Unfortunately, despite 
University encouragement and the 
increasing number of local jazz 
concerts, Santa Cruz stills lacks a 
highly active jazz scene. Randy 
feels the town necessarily has to 
incorporate some nightclubs 
devoted exclusively to jazz in order 
to maintain an atmosphere 
condusive to loyal jazz audiences. 
“You just have to keep the jazz 
clubs alive,"’ he says. ‘‘But today 
many people will go out and buy 
an album before they will pay to 
hear live jazz." 

Only by actively supporting jazz 
through high attendance at all 
locally held concerts, can Santa 
Cruz residents hope to remedy the 
absence of established, on-going 
jazz happenings. 

Tickets for ‘‘An Evening of 
Jazz” are available at Odyssey 
Records and at the Bay Tree 
Bookstore. The evening promises 
excellent entertainment along with 
insight into the ever evolving jazz 
scene of today. 


JOE EGG 


The Santa Cruz Civic Theatre is 
currently presenting the 1965 Obie 
Award winning play ‘Joe Egg”, 
the story of a young British couple 
in London who have a mentally 
retarded child of twelve. 

The human problems, as you 
can imagine, are very real and 
need the deft and compassionate 
hand of a director who could 
handle the pathos which evolves in 
this young family. Ben Trevor by 
all accounts if fulfilling this 
responsibility with tremendous 
success. 

Joe Egg will be running only one 
more weekend, that of Oct. 25-27 
at the Santa Cruz Civic Theatre, 
near the intersection of Laurel and 
Pacific. Showtime is 8:30. 
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BOBBY HUTCHERSON will appear tomorrow night at the 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium with Eddie Henderson and the 
Randy Master Septet. 


The Brute annointed himself 
with tears from the women 
he knew. 

His promise 

was sweet deceit to their ears. 
He whispered tender 

urgings 

and mastered their artful womanhood. 
A paragon of manliness 

he stood. 

White gowned, 

in mocking purity, 

a virgin to all women. 

The Brute was prayer 

to the lips of untainted youth. 
Their freshness allured 
a mere fragment of his being. 


O, women of new, 

unlearned love, 

beware, 

a crafty man this Brute. 

He rides on the breeze 

of lust 

and leaves nothing but soiled dreams 
and urgent pleas, 

for another night, 

a lasting love. 


The Brute is a stallion, 

an unridden mare, 

an untrampled path. 

The promise of his love 
_ is lost in his embrace. 


by Pamela Lang = Merrill 


Michael Ryan, 1974 Yale prizewinner, will 
read his poetry in the College V fireside lounge 
on Monday, Nov. 4 at 8:00 p.m. 


PLEASE SUBMIT POETRY to Maureen, 
c/o City On A Hill Press, 302 App. Sci. 
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“SEVEN CHANCES, 


A RETURN TO SILENT FLICKS 


Fifty years is a long time, and 
it’s exactly half a century ago, in 
1924, that Ruth Dwyer made 
“Seven Chances” with the in- 
comparable Buster Keaton as co- 
star and director. 

Now a vigorous 76 and one of 
Santa Cruz’ own citizens--a 
‘resident of the Casa Del Rey 
Retirement Hotel--Ruth Dwyer 
(Mrs. Bill Jackie) will see the silent 
film classic for the first time 
herself when it is shown Tuesday 
night (October 29) at 8:00 o’clock 
in the Classroom Building, Room 
2, on the Santa Cruz campus. 

“In those days,” says the ac- 
tress, “we were so busy making 


You'll sail in February, 
with the ship your class- 
room and the world your 
campus... combining ac- 
credited studies with fasci- 
nating visits to the fabled 
ports of the Orient, Africa, 
and the Americas. Over 
10,000 students from 450 
colleges have already sailed 
with WCA — join them! Fi- 
nancial aid available. Write 
today for free catalog. 


WCA, Chapman College 
Box F, Orange, CA 92666 


Judge May For 


Superior Court 


‘The Experienced Candidate 


@ Municipal Court Judge for Santa Cruz 
County for the past eight years. 
e Fifteen years experience as an attorney 


before becoming a judge. 


Endorsements 


e A significant 76% of the attorneys in the 
Santa Cruz County Bar Association are 
endorsing Judge May. 

e Judge May has the support of Robert 

. fan tee and Clair Arthur Carlson, who 
were also candidates for Superior Court 
Judge in the June primary. 


Donald O. May cares about the community he 
serves, and he has clearly demonstrated the 
personal character, the ability and the 

‘integrity that a judge of our courts should 
have. 


Judge from your own 
experience in elections. 
Elect the experienced Judge. 


NOVEMBER 5th 


. Paid tor by the Committee to Elect Don May 
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one movie after another that we 
rarely had time to go to a theater 
to see our own pictures.” 

‘Seven Chances’’ is being 
screened at UCSC as part of a 
course, ‘‘Comic Embodiment”’ 
(Cowell 110); taught by Associate 
Professor of Philosphy Robert A. 
Goff. Since the film stars Santa 
Cruz resident Ruth Dwyer, 
professor Goff, in cooperation with 
UCSC’s Committee on Arts and 
Lectures and Division of 
Humanities, has arranged for the 
public to attend. Admission to the 
film will be $1.75. The showing will 
include a Keaton short, “The 
Boat.” There is local bus service to 
the UCSC campus every half hour 
weekday evenings until half past 
midnight. ~ 

“Seven Chances” is a landmark 
film classic of the 1920s. The plot 
involves a shy bachelor who stands 
to inherit $7,000,000 from a late 
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uncle if he is married by 7:00 on 
the night of his 27th birthday, the 
very day he finds out about his 
potential windfall. 

Desperate to find a bride by the 
7:00 deadline, Keaton places an ad 
in the local paper. Hundreds of 
women descend on the hapless 
hero who, in his madcap attempts 
to escape them, takes movie 
mayhem a long leap forward in 
‘one hair-raising episode after 
another. 

In true movie-tale tradition, 
Ruth Dwyer was “discovered” in 
an off-Broadway chorus line in 
1919. She began her Hollywood film 
career in a cliff-hanger serial, 
titled ‘‘The Evil Eye.” She worked 
in Hollywood for a decade, per- 
sonally dding all the breath-taking 
stunts--jumping from burning 
buildings, clinging to speeding 


trains and cars, diving into ocean™ 


depths, escaping from rampaging 
beasts--that creative minds like 
Keaton’s could devise for 
Hollywood’s heroines of the day. 


PETER 


- During the heydey of silent films, 


Rugh Dwyer starred with most of 
the leading actors of the 1920s, 
such as Buck Jones, Edward 
Everett Horton, Hoot Gibson, 
Monte Banks, Reginald Denning, 


and Eugene O’Brien, in addition. 


to Keaton. 

With husband Bill Jackie, she 
then moved to San Francisco, 
where, for a number of years, they 
operated a_ theatrical agency. 

Now a hearty 74, Chauncey 
Haines made his debut at the 
theater organ in 197 at the old 
DeLuxe Theater, one of the two 
Los Angeles movie houses boasting 
Wurlitzers at the time. It was 
Haines who was chosen to play the 
organist’s role at the world 
premieres of topflight Hollywood 
productions, such as “The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame” (1923) and 
“The Thief of Bagdad” (1924). 

With the advent of the talkies, 
Haines became music director 
for two Los Angeles radio stations 
in the Thirties, had his own 
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cons ciemlious, 
compassionate 


—David Marlowe, Ph.D., 


Professor and Chairman of the 
Division of Psychology, 


University of California, Santa Cruz 
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symphonic-jazz orchestra for a 
while, and, as music director, did 
special arrangements for Sonja . 
Henie’s ice show. In 1967, he was 
appointed organist for none other 
than the Los Angeles Dodgers. 

Haines has now come full circle, 
and is again a headliner, playing 
the silents at art movie houses, 
museums, and on college cam- 
puses. He still practices three to 
four hours a day for each 
engagement. “ ‘Retirement’ is the 
dirtiest word in the vocabulary,” 
he states emphatically. 

“Seven Chances” is now in 
popular demand in the current 
wave of silent film revival. The 
New Yorker magazine advertised a 
showing of it in a recent (October 


7) “Goings on About Town” 


column. But New Yorkers weren’t 
able to enjoy the rare privilege of 
seeing the film in the presence of 
the star, Ruth Dwyer, or with 
organ accompaniment (by 
Chauncey Haines. 
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The Real Unemployment Picture In Santa Cruz County 


by JOE BERNEY 


The economy of Santa Cruz is 
part of the larger U.S. economy, 
which is kingpin of the global 
capitalist system. To understand 
some of the specifics of the Santa 
Cruz situation it would be helpful 
to be able to explain these specifics 
in terms of the functioning whole. 

Santa Cruz is a place with a 
disproportionate amount of 
subemployment and un- 
deremployment opportunities; 
lots of part-time, temporary, and 
seasonal jobs. Besides heavy 
under-employment, Santa Cruz 
also has the highest official 
unemployment rate in the state of 
California. All this means is that a 
lot of folks need a lot of help just 
getting by. 

In government statistics we find 
many descriptive names and 
categories for those who are ex- 
cluded from participating in the 
economic foundation of the 
society, ie. working. Many college 
graduates are ‘‘overeducated.”’ 
Those without a credential in this 
credentialed society form the 
“surplus pool.”” There are more 
subtle and organic forms of the 
same rationale for excluding active 
participation of students, wives, 
the elderly. All ‘‘full-time oc- 
cupations’’ which supposedly 
justify not being part of the 


organization of work in_ this 
society. 2 
Ultimately what we see is 


ageism, sexism,. racism serving 
definite functional purposes in a 
system where there is just not 
enough work to go around. When 
there is not enough to go around, 
people will pit themselves against 
each other and fight for what they 


We need 


can get. Their common_ needs 
stemming from their common 
oppression- become divisive and 
self-defeating in such a context. 

Art Pearl, professor of 


Education at this campus, lists 


several characteristics of the labor 
force in the U.S. in his article ‘““The 
mistake. 


Art Pearl, professor of 
Education at this campus, lists 
several characteristics of the labor 
force in the U.S. in his article “The 
Human Service Society--An 
Ecological Perspective.” 


1) No age group includes as many 
as three-fourths of its members in 
the labor force. 

2) Less than half of the persons 
between ages 16 and 19 are in the 
labor force (presumably the 
majority of this group is in school). 
3) Only about one in six of the 
persons over 65 are included in the 
labor force. 

4) For all ages, almost three out of 
five women are excluded from the 
labor force. 


These figures tell only part of - 


the story. Excluded are those 
persons in the labor force who 
cannot obtain work. These are the 
officially unemployed...And 


curiously enough...those persons - 


who find it most difficult to get 
into the labor force find it easiest 
to be unemployed.” 


With this in mind, let us turn 
our attention to the Santa Cruz 
situation. The national charac- 
teristics described by Pearl happen 
to be intensified here’ in our 
community. 

According to the 1970 census 
figures for the county of Santa 


DECIDE THE 
FUTURE OF 


THE NOV. 5th 
ELECTION WILL 


SANTA CRUZ 


GARY PATTON has fought for environmental 
protection and social decency. Ernest Wicklund, 
Gary's OPPONENT, supported the Dream Inn, 
North Coast development and highrises on Light- 
house Field. Wicklund also supported moving 
elections to September - which would have 
eliminated the student vote. 
THE CHOICE IS CLEAR... 


...But we can’t win an 
election with ads. 

We need YOU at the polls. 
your vote to 
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207 Mission St. Santa Cruz, Willard Morris, Tr. 


Cruz, 50 % of the population 16 
years and older were not working 
and were not counted in the labor 
force, which means they were not 
even officially unemployed. Before 
we even begin to measure the 
official unemployment in this or 
any area, we have to remember 
that 1 out of every 2 potentially 
productive people have no place to 
go in our work world. This 
necessitates a pretty elaborate 
system of exclusion which 
manipulates information to 
disguise the fact that there just 
ain’t no place to go. Further, the 
effective unemployment rates for 
non-whites is over 60%. 


Let’s take a closer look at that | 


half of the population which is 
neatly filed and forgotten by those 
in government. Ageism is 
assumed. Being over 65 years old 
becomes a reason in itself for not 
participating, much to the dismay 
of many healthy and concerned 
senior citizens of Santa Cruz 
county! 

Other sub-categories for this 
weird group of half of all of us over 
16 and not included in labor force 
statistics are 
1) Inmates of institution 
2) Enrolled in school--again 
suggesting that being a student, a 
dimension of quality life which 
should always be available to all of 

(continued on next page) 


Labor Force Characteristics, By Age and Sex, 1969 


Percent of Population 


\ Labor Force 
Age Group Total —_ Male FemaleTotal 
16-19 | 7.4 4.3 3.1 49.7 
20-24 \ 11.7 vit 4.6 71.2 
25-34 \ 17.1 11.7 5.4 71.2 
35-44 16.8 10.9 $9 721 
45-54 16.8 10.4 6.4 73.0 
55-64 11.2 7A 4.1 62.2 
65 and over 3.3 2.2 1.1 17.1 
Allgroups 84.3 53.7 30.6 60.2 


We almost got bugged. Wire- 
tapped. Electronically ‘surveilled.’ 


Late in the Sixties, when fear of 
student disruptions reached near 
hysteria in certain quarters (‘‘If it 
takes a bloodbath, let’s get it over 
with . . .”), Sacramento lawmakers 
began pushing a wiretap bill. It 
allowed state and local police to tap 


the phones of persons ‘suspected of - 


criminal activity.” 
Standing between the bill and 


‘certain enactment was one man, 


Santa Cruz Assemblyman Frank 
Murphy. As Chairman of the Crimi- 
nal Procedures Committee, he 
bucked the Republican majority and 


’ the Governor . . . and killed the bill. 


“I don’t like the idea of snooping,” 
he said, ‘‘Law enforcement can get 
along without it.” 


Think about it the next time you 
make a phone call. 


Think about it the next time you 
vote. 


ee 


Male 


57.6 
85.3 
95.4 
95.7 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ee 


41.5 


Female 


56.9 
44.4 
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UNEMPLOYMENT _ (continued from previous page) 


The manner in which any 
society organizes the production 
and reproduction of itself and its 
members, is central to its func- 
tioning existence and to the reality 
of the human experience within 
the social whole. This boils down 
to the way work is defined and 
organized, and the social in- 
stitutions and attitudes which 
maintain and support the work 
world. In Santa Cruz, where there 


area hell of a lot of folk who need 


a job but can’t get one, it is im- 
portant to discuss why many of us 
have been excluded not only from 
socially useful and personally 
gratifying employment op- 
portunities, but why we are even 
being excluded from those 
alienating and compromising work 
forms which do exist. It is also 
important that we understand how 
and why the unemployment 
figures given us by national and 
local authorities manipulate the 
truth, and the ways in which these 
distortions allow even further 
repression and manipulation by 
maintaining an uninformed and 
confused general population. 
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SUBSCRIBE! 
QluMni, ReLaTives, AND FRIENDS OF UCSC: 
Have "CITY ON HILL PHSS" DeLIveRed 

WeeKLY To YOUR MallBOx af THESe Low 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES!!! ies 

ONE academic Quarter (10 Issues ‘ 

= Two pense anes (20 ee #5.00 
[Jone acapemic Yea Co issues) ® 7.00 
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WESTSIDE AUTO RE 
116F McPherson S# 


(RIGHT BEHIND THE SNOW-WHITE DRIVE-IN) 


“427-2200 
Foreign & Domestic Repair 


our citizens, is a non-participatory 
full-time activity unconnected to 
the real economic guts of \the 


- society (of course the function’ of 


keeping people out of the labor 
force is vitally connected to the 
functioning of the system and its 
maintenance of grossly unequal 
distribution of income, wealth, 
and power). | 

Those not in the labor force and 
not fitting into the previous three 
sub-categories are lumped into 
OTHER UNDER 65 YRS. The 
data we find describing this 
category of misfits demonstrates a 
real sexist slant to the organization 
of participation rates. OTHER 
females outnumber OTHER males 
almost 6 to I! 

These observations are derived 
from figures in the 1970 census for 
the County of Santa Cruz. I have 
dealt with the composition of those 
potentially productive members of 
our community not even con- 
sidered. in official labor force. 
statistics, and therefore ignored 
when policy and programs are 
determined and implemented. 

My purpose here is to look 
briefly at the elaborate and 
necessary systems of exclusion 
devised by goverment to 
manipulate information regarding 
true enemployment levels. A 
recent significant development in 
the last four years since the census 
is that even among those few who 
are defined as in the labor force in 
Santa Cruz County, ie. the official 
unrmploymrny tsyr, hsd invtrsdrf 
slmody 50% from 7.5% to II%. 


FilLA OUT COUPON AND 
RETURN WITH GSH OR 
CHECK TOS”) 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
“CATY GAC A elite PRESS” 
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from the Career Planning Center 


UCLA has sent the Career Planning Center their Bulletin of 
Organization Interviewing on Campus. These include recruiters for 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS* SUMMER EMPLOYMENT® and CAREER 


EMPLOYMENT. Students are welcome to come to Room 366, Applied 
Science to look at the Bulletins in order to set up appointments at UCLA. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS hoping for teaching positions ina 4-year or 


Community College may be assisted t 
job-hunt, preparation of a vita, 
development of a placement file offe 


hrough a workshop on steps im the 


the gambit of opening letters, 
red by the Educational Services 


Advisor, Ellie Foster, on Wednesday, October 30, 7 to 9 pm, Room 358, 


Applied Sciences. 


FELLOWSHIP INFORMATION: 
Josephine DeKarman 


Type: Fellowships for study in any discipline. 

Eligibility: Third year grad. students and entering Sr. undergrads of 
exceptional ability and serious purpose in any discipline. Special con- 
sideration given to humanities applicants. 


Stipend: $500-2000. 
Duration: One year, renewable. 
Application Procedures: Write: 


T.E. Beehan, Secretary/Fellowship 


Committee/Josephine DeKarman Trust/ care of Aerojet-General 
Corp./9100 E. Flair Drive, Del Monte, Ca. 91734 


Class in Chinese Exercise 


The Chinese say that whoever 
practices T’ai Chi, correctly and 
regularly, twicea day over a period 
of time, will gain the pliability of a 
child, the strength of a lum- 
berjack, and the mind of a sage. 

To the Westerner the ancient 
Chinese system of physical exercise 
called T’ai Chi Ch’uan resembles a 
very slow and beautiful dance. The 
exercise consists of 37 different 
positions which are performed in 
continuous sequence at a slow 
speed without pause. This exercise 
is performed alone, takes five to 
seven minutes to complete, 
requires no special equipment, 
and can be done in a space three 


feet square. 

T’ai Chi is an ideal exercise for 
people of all ages, combining 
generation of physical vitality, a 
source of mental tranquility and a 
system of effective self-defense. 
Older people find it rejuvenating, 
and can practice it without danger 
of strain. 

A new class is being offered in 
Santa Cruz by Barry Tellman. Mr. 
Tellman has been a student of T’ai 
Chi for the last six years. For more 
information please call 688-6687 
in the evenings. There will be a 
short meeting October 31 at 6:00 
pm to decide on scheduling, at 
2044 N. Pacific Avenue. 
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RALPH NADER TICKETS 


Tickets for the Nov. 5, Ralph 
Nader lecture will go on sale at 
10:00 a.m. Tuesday October 29, in 
the Student Activities Office 
located behind the Whole Earth 
Restuarant. There will be 300 
tickets only, sold for 50 cents each. 
Due to the shortage of space, sales 
are limited to UCSC students, 
faculty, and administration. 
There will be an additional 300 
tickets available to graduate 
students only at the Graduate 
Division office. 

The Graduate Student 
Association, which is sponsoring 
the lecture, regrets having to 
charge admission, but the 
proceeds are needed to help pay 
expenses and to support a future 
series. 


235 Center St. 
426-5522 v % 
Open daily 8-5 i? 
‘All work guaranteed “ 


i i ete, 


Sem, 


We have a five year old 
county rehabilitation center 
that has never been used 
for rehabilitation programs. 


Elect 


themselves. 


When Al Noren becomes Sheriff he will 
establish a true rehabilitation program in 
cooperation with the Courts. The 
Rehabilitation Center will realize its full 
potential with a work experience program for 
those offenders who are willing to help 


Lt. Al Noren ees 
Your full time Sheriff 


Paid for by the Committee to Elect Al Noren Sherriff, Deanna Musler Treasurer 


% 


476-1322 
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TENNIS 

The Men’s Intermediate Tennis 
Singles Tournament begins this 
Saturday, Oct. 26. The tour- 
nament is open to all UCSC 
faculty, staff and students who 
play a fair game and are up for an 
active fun Saturday morning. 

Practice is from 8 am to 8:45, 
with all six courts being used. 
Tournament play will start at 9 
sharp and run until 1. 

Players should bring a fresh can 
of tennis balls. 

On Tuesday, October 29, at 4 
pm, the Women’s Tennis Singles 
tournament will be held at the 
fieldhouse. Warmup will be from 
3 to 3:45, with play starting at 4 
and running ’til 6. 

The Men’s Advanced Tennis 
Singles tournament, for advanced 
men, will be on Saturday, Nov. 2, 
at 9 am. The Coed Tourney will 
follow on Thursday, Nov. 7 at 4 
pm. Sign up by calling Terry at 
x2806 or dropping by the in- 
tramural trailer. 


FRISBEE CONSCIOUSNESS 

Raise your frisbee con- 
sciousness. Come on down to the 
Service Center at the fieldhouse, 


the fall. 


history. 


BANK OF AMERICA NT& 


The College Pian‘ 
What we’ve got is a very 9 
special package of services 
designed specifically for col- 
lege students. We call it the 
College Plan, and here's what 
makes it so special: 

The College Plan 
Checking Account. 
First you get completely 
unlimited checkwriting for | 
just $1 a month. (Free during —“"™® 
June, July and August.) You get 
monthly statements. And the account 
stays open through the summer even 4@ 
with a zero balance, so you don't og 
have to close it in June, reopen it in 


Personalized College Plan Checks 
are included at a very low cost. Scenic or 
other style checks for a little more. ¢ 
BankAmericard® Next, if you’re a qualified student of™ 
sophomore standing or higher, you can also get 
BankAmericard. Use it for tuition at state universities, for 
check cashing identification and everyday purchases. Con- 
servative credit limits help you start building a good credit 


Overdraft Protection. 


SA MEMBER FDIC 


4:30, Wednesday, October 23, for f 
the first in a series of frisbee f 


workshops. 

Frisbee flippers of all levels will 
be down there sharing techniques 
and maybe having some relaxed 
games. 

We'll be meeting Wednesday 
and Fridays. Call Tina X2531 or 


drop by fieldhouse trailer #2 for { 


more information. 


BASKETBALL 


The Men’s Basketball Club is 
taking sign-ups for those wanting 
to play on Santa Cruz City League 
Basketball teams. 

Men may sign up as individuals 
or they can bring a full team 
roster. The City League has A, B, 
C, and D divisions, which all begin 
play in November, with half season 
ending December 13. 

Each team must pay an entry fee 
ahd there is a fee for games for- 
feited, so those signing up should 


- plan to play an entire season. 


Santa Cruz men’s club teams 
have been A division city champs 
in 1968-69, 1971-72, and 1973-74. 
The Santa Cruz women won it all 
last year. : 


We've gota plan 
to make your banking easier. | 


This part of the package helps you 
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Community Service 


_ STREET DRUG ANALYSIS 


SAMPLES SOLD AS COCAINE 
#03658--Dynamite! quite pure, has not been overly cut or diluted, no 


Applications are now being 
accepted for community service 
projects to be funded for Winter 
1974 and Spring 1975. 

Who's Eligible? Any registered 
student organization that works 
directly with the community in an 
on-going project. 

Proposals should include: 1) 
scope of project; 2) leadership of 
project; 3) objectives; 4) means to 
realize objectives; 5) standards and 
methods for evaluating 


achievement of goals; 6) duration - 


of project; 7) source and number 
of volunteers; 8) number of people 
seved by project; 9) future plans 
for project; 10)statement of project 
funding, including other sources of 
support; and Il) a detailed budget. 

Deadline: Friday, November IS, 
1974 


Turn in project proposals to 


Peter Wilson, Student Services | 


Office, 257 Central Services. If 
you have any questions, call Peter 
(x2901) or Maggie Barr (x2934). 


“FIELD HOCKEY | 


Here’s a trip. If you’re up tor 4 
playing coed field hockey, contact 
Carrie Kane or Dana Frank at} 
Stevenson, x4214. The field hockey 
players meet 4 pm at the Gym, f 
Tuesday. 


¢ 


lot easier. 


students do. 


“not drop by one o 


speed present. 


#56170--Contains some cocaine, but more procaine (novocaine), -also 
contains something else, not an amphetamine. 


This information has been provided as part of the UCSC Street Drug 
Analysis Project. To take advantage of this service, simply bring a 
sample of your drug to the Pharmacy of the Cowell Student Health 


Center. 


Confidentiality is assured. 


Learning Lab 


The Santa Cruz “campus 
Learning Laboratory program 
began in early 1966, its purpose 
provide individual access to in- 
structional materials which exist in 
forms not usually available to the 
student--audio recordings and 
self-instructional programs, with 
or without the use of a machine. 

Since its initiation, the Audio- 
Retrieval System has expanded on 
the campus to include seven 
Learning Laboratory listening 
facilities and the archive of these 
materials has substantially grown 


_until today it numbers over. 2,300 


individual titles of both audiotapes 
and other learning modules, 
covering a wide variety of subject 
fields and areas of study. 

All of the audiotapes in the 
collection are available to faculty, 
staff and students for playback 


Offices. ° 


easy to talk with. 


Depend on us. More California college 


BANKOF AMERICA 


avoid bounced checks, by covering 
all your checks up to a prearranged limit. 
Educational Loans. Details on 
Studyplan® and Federally In- 
sured loans are available from 
any of our Student Loan 


avings Accounts. All 
our plans provide easy 
ways to save up for holi- 
days and vacations. 
Student Represent- 
atives. Finally, the Col- 
lege Plan gives you individual 
help with your banking problems. 
Usually students or -recent gradu- 
ates themselves, our Reps are located 
at all our major college offices and are 


Now that you know what's included, why 
f our college offices, meet your Student 
Rep, and get in our College Plan. It'll make your banking a 


through the Audio-Retrieval 
System, Monday through Friday 8- 
12 and |-Spm; for evening and 
weekends upon request, call 
extension 2324. 

As an added convenience, most 
of the audiotapes listed in the 
catalog are available for 
duplicating onto audio-cassettes 
for a small service fee. This service 
is located in the Learning 
Laboratory in Room 14! of the 


- Communications Building. 


The 1974-75 Audiotape Catalog 
listing the entire collection in an 
easy-to-use, subject-headed format 
is now available. One catalog is 
available free to each faculty 
member upon request to the Ottice 
of Instructional Services; students 
may: purchase copies of this 
catalog from the Bay Tree 
Bookstore for $.50 each. 
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VOLVO °71 P1800E, Monterey 
White, fuel injected, Am/Fm 
Stereo, O/D, 6 nu Michelin X 
radials, only 30,000 miles, ex- 
cellent condition. For ap- 
pointment call: 688-7476. 


WE HAVE A LOST DOG, mixed 
Pekinese and pug. Ifit’s not out of 
our dorm by Sunday, it goes to the 
pound. If you think it’s yours or 
could give it a happy home, please 
call Stevenson Dorm 7, X4163. 

LOST DOG: NAME ELISHA, 
female, spayed, has tags, med. 
size, drooping ears, black and 
white, short-haired, white chest, 
white paws and white forehead, 
long-tail white tip. Please call days 


429-2131; nights 427-0378. Ask 


Porill. 


HENRY’S HALLOWEEN HOP, 
featuring Night Train, Saturday, 
Oct. 26 at Cowell Dining Hall, 
8:00 PM to Midnite, $2.00. 
(Benefit Dance for Hanry Fuller -- 
Democratic Candidate for 
Assembly.) Refreshments. 


EXPERIENCED STEREO 
SALES. Full time or part time. 
Call Dale, 426-1015. 


STUDENT - COUPLES 
ON THE BEACH 
Overlooks Ocean, Beach 
$155 - 1 BDRM Apt & Up 
$170 - 2 BDRM Apt - AEK, View 
Pay as you get paid 
Winter Rates, TV, Cable, utilities 
paid. No pets. Shoreview Apts. 
1104 & 1114 E. Cliff Dr. 423- 
5546. 


68 MERC. STAT. WAGON, good 
engine, tires, brakes, some body 
damage on one side and rear 
bumper. Good transportation car. 
Original Owner. 200$. Scott, 429- 
4266. 


. ¢ 
_ job: or career. 


FOR SALE: SHAGGY SHEEP 
DOG, (English), AKC, Male, 
$100.00 or best offer. 438-0403 
after 6:00 or weekend, 438-0403. 


EUROPE-ISRAEL-AFRICA 
Student flights all year round 
CONTACT: 

ISCA 

11687 San Vicente Blvd. #4 

L.A. Calif. 90049 

TEL: > (213) 826-5669, 826-0955 


MOUNTAIN MINI SCHOOL, a 
small, personal alternative, has a 
few openings for 9-13 yr. olds. 
School emphasizes personal 
growth, academic skills and 
community involvement. Free 
literature. 427-0676 or 722-0441. 


WET SUIT, EXTRA LONG, 
3/16”, Long johns 9 jacket, 
Eurekan-100, $40, Jim Gaw, 
X4035, 414 NS II, 9am-3pm, 


7:30pm-9. 


MEN! -- WOMEN! 

JOBS ON SHIPS! No experience 
required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Perfect summer 
Send $3.00 for 
information. SEAFAX, Dept. C- 
10, P.O. Box 2049, Port Angeles, 
Washington, 98362. 

FOR SALE: 135mm NIKKOR. 
$140, Canon body, $100, 90mm 
Leica Sumcron $185, Nikon body 
$185, Mmiya C-3 $220, Pentax 
$105. Gallery 115 Darkroom 
Rentals - Books - Open 7 days, 3 
nights a week. 115 Maple, 427- 
1520. 


HOUSEMATE WANTED. Large 
house in Rio Del Mar to share: 2 
sundecks, 2 baths, 3 bedrooms, 
fireplace. 

$113 mo. plus shared utilities. 
Prefer mature woman 25 or older. 


Sorry, no dogs or children. © 
Contact Carol or Ileen: ~Career 
Planning Ctr. 366 Appl. Sci. 
(X4085) 


SUMMER JOBS FOR 75 

No experience necessary. Apply 
for jobs at State and Federal 
Parks, Guest Ranches, Tourist 
resorts, private camps. Learn 
How, When and Where to apply. 
Receive over 200 California names 
and addresses. Send $2.00 to 
J.0.B. Dept. 09, P.O. Box 708, 
Monterey, CA 93940 


TO RENT: 2 BDR. A FRAME 
fully furnished Ben Lomond 
$300.00 per month for 3 months, 
maybe longer. Everything stays in 
home for we will be traveling. 
Phone??- 336-2614. 


WANTED A COPY OF 2-VOL 
Mimeographed text by Harry 
Berger, used for Cowell Western 
Civ. 1-3, 1971-1972. Will 
negotiate terms. V. Lucas, Box 
448 Cowell, X4281. 


FOR RENT - VERY LARGE 
upstairs room with private en-. 
trance and porch, available Nov. 1 
in sunny victorian-type house with 
large yard. Share kitchen, 
bathroom with single occupant 
downstairs - rent’s $135.00 plus 
utilities - for space and privacy. 

Quiet atmosphere, great view, 
close to downtown, Leave message 
for Vicky at 476-6274 or 426-7331. 
138 Sunnyside St. (off S. Bran- 
ciforte). 


EARTH SHOES $29.95. One pair 
mens dessert boot style earth 
shoes, size 8 3/4 D, less than two 
weeks old. Days 429-2922, 
evenings, 427-3210. 


WANTED: SWIM FINS, size 7%, 
84, or 11, masks and smorkels. 
Call 336-2358.- 


FOR SALE - 10 SPEED 
motobecame bicycle. 1 year old. 
EXCELLENT condition. Ladies 
model, center pull brakes, quick 
release hubs. Call Ana at 429- 
4312. 
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If you are planning to attend 
programs in Berkeley sponsored 
by the’ Inter-Campus Cultural 
Exchange Committee it is possible 
to order your tickets through the 
Santa Cruz campus ticket office 
and to take advantage of free bus 
transportation to Berkeley and 
back. Buses are now being made 
available for the Don Wagoner 
dance program on Oct. 30, and the 
Martha Graham dance concert on 
Nov. 9. 

You: must sign up for bus 
transportation no later than three 
working days before the program, 
and the number of buses going will 
be determined by the demand for 
transportation. Buses will leave 
from the College V circle. Ticket 
prices vary from $3.50 - $1.50 for 
Don Wagoner and $5.50 - $3.00 
for Martha Graham. 

If the demand is great enough to 
attend other Inter-campus 
Cultural exchange sponsored 
programs, students may request 
buses either through the ticket 
office or the the Arts and Lectures 
office for transportation to 
Berkeley. 


AT THE CORNER OF PACIFIC AND LAURE. 
15 OPEN EVERN DAY FROM 9AM TO 2PM 
FOR YOUR WINE, BEER, LIGUOR & SUNDR 


From the UCSC Faculty and Staff Committee 


for Donald O. May for Superior Court Judge 


Donald O. May has served as Municipal Court Judge in Santa Cruz for the past 

eight years. We are supporting him, and urge you to vote for him, for one ‘prin 
cipal reason: for. these, eight years he has shown himself to be a judge of fairness, 
humanity, thoughtfulness and compassion. 


During his Municipal Court tenu 
despite an increased workload, b 
all phases of the law, including civil, 


re Judge May has kept the Court calendar current, 
y extending his hours. He has had experience in 
probate, juvenile, family, criminal and appel- 


late matters and has, on occasion, been assigned to preside over Superior Court 


cases. Our own observation is tha 


t he treats those who appear before him, in 


cluding our students, as individuals, not categories, and that he is interested in 


equity, justice and rehabilitation. 
a local Superior Court Judge imposed ex 


In recent weeks, in order to ‘‘set an example”’ 
traordinarily heavy sentences on welfare 


offenders; such sentencing is unknown in Judge May's record. 


At the present time, 


the Front Street Jail 1s occupied almost exclusively by per 


sons accused, but not convicted, of crimes. These persons remain in jail because 
they are too poor to post bail. A pre trial, OWN recognizance, community super 
vised release programcould lessen this inequity but it will not come about unless 
our judges support it. Judge May is committed to such a program. 


We urgently request your support and your vote. An inpeurtant aspect of the 
quality of life in our community 1s at stake. 


Students, Faculty & Staff for Judge May 


John and Betsy Isbister 
Jack and Hila Michaelsen 
Paul and Deborah Lubeck 
Catherine and Calvin Clauer 
Bill and Judy Domhoff 
Gordon and Marian Brown 
Wally and Lois Goldfrank 


Murray and Sheila Baumgarten 
David and Lynn Swanger 
Louis and Carolyn Fackler 
Frank and Jean Andrews 
Burney Le Boeuf 

Bob Widmann 

Michael Cunningham 

Mark Schaeffer 


John Jordan 
Loren Steck 
Diana Horvath 
Dorothy Bergen 
Joseph Silvermann 
Linda Larkin 
Bob’ Ludlow 
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is a lot of equipment when you 
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\consider at Sun Stereo welll 
harge for 4. | 


Nikko 5050 Receiver—powerful [If 
DWD 2-12 Speakers—very slick 
Dual 1225 Turntable complete [ij 
with Base and Dust Cover [if 
Grado Cartridge 
| 

| 


And Koss Headphones 


As always — with 90 days there’s no 


~ interest. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


RE: RALPH NADER 
LECTURE* SATURDAY* 
NOVEMBER 2, COLLEGE V 
DINING HALL/A LIMITED 


NUMBER OF TICKETS WILL - 


BE AVAILABLE FOR 
STUDENTS* FACULTY & 
STAFF/TICKETS WILL GO ON 
SALE TUESDAY* OCTOBER 
29, AT 10:00 IN THE CAMPUS 
ACTIVITIES OFFICE (ABOVE 
THE WHOLE EARTH 
RESTAURANT) 


POLITICAL ESPIONAGE 

Paul ‘Copley, of The Committee 
to Investigate Political 
Assassinations, presents a three 

art series, “Studies in American 

spionage; From Dallas to 
Watergate.” This includes the 
long suppressed Zapruder film of 
J.F.K.’s assassination--At Cabrillo 
Coll Student Center, tonight 
Oct. I7, the 24th and 3lst. General 
Admission $1.00 


THIRD WORLD LAW SCHOOL 
APPLICANTS’ LSAT 
REVIEW AT HASTINGS 


La Raza Law _ Students 
Association at Hastings is 
sponsoring the 1974 LSAT review 
course for Third World law school 
applicants. The course is designed 
to prepare Third World Students 


_ in’ taking the Law School Ad- 


mission Test. This year the course 
will be held on October 26 .and 27 
from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. in 
Room B in Hastings College of the 
Law in San Francisco. 

To register for the LSAT review 
course call (415) 584-8103 no later 
than October 25, 1974. There are 
limited accomodations for out-of- 
town participants and these will go 
on a first come first served basis 
All UCSC Third World Students 
will be welcomed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Field Work applications are 
now being accepted by the Cowell 
Extramural Education Program 
(Rm 145) for Winter quarter. 
Application forms are in the office. 


\ 
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ATTENTION 
PRE-MED STUDENTS: 


PREPARING FOR THE MCAT EXAM 


If there is sufficient interest, a course to help you prepare 
for the MCAT exam will be given on campus beginning in 
r4 November. Participants will need to pay a special fee as 
the course must be self-supporting. Scholarship funds are |’ 
available for authorized minority students. If you are in- 
terested, leave your name, address, and phone number 


University Extension x2351 
or Antonio Velasco x4258 


UCSC SKI CLUB 


Tickets for UCSC Ski Club’s 
All-Cal Winter Carnival will be. 
going on sale beginning Monday, 
October 28, at the Campus Ac- 
tivities Office (above the Whole 
Earth Restaurant). This year’s 
carnival will be at Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, December 14- 
21. For the exceptionally low cost 
of $152.00, UCSC skiers will 
receive round-trip transportation 
(Santa Cruz-Steamboat Springs), 5 
days lift tickets and lodging in 
luxurious condominiums, entrance 
to all official carnival activities, 
and a week of mountain bliss. 

SIERRA CLUB HIKE 


A forest hike of seven miles in 
Mt. Madonna Couty Park will be 
led for the Sierra Club by Bill 
Colvig and Lou Harrison this 
Saturday, October 26. 

Interested hikers meet at Sprig 
Lake (10 miles east of Watsonville 
off Highway 152, Hecker Pass 
Road) at 10 a.m. or at Aptos Twin 
Theater at 9:30 a.m. Bring lunch 
and water. Call 688-S00S for more 
details. The public is welcome. 


KEEP ABORTION LEGAL 


Meeting Sunday, October 27, at 
2:00, 1023-C Cayuga, Santa Cruz. 

“Abortion rights have been won 
for good, so there’s nothing to 
worry about.”  False!! Anti- 
abortionists are trying to pass a 
constitutional amendment and a 
series of other laws making 
abortion illegal once again. All 
people who believe they should 
have free choice as to whether they 
can terminate an unwanted 
pregnancy must do something 
about it now. Come to the meeting 
or call 426-0543 to find out what 
you can do to help. The issue is 
free choice vs unjust criminality. 
Keep Abortion Legal!! 

Don’t forget: Meeting Sunday 
October 27, at 2 pm at 1023-C 
Cayuga Street. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 

Undaunted by judicial pressure 
and police harassment, Peter 
Demma’s Citizens for Free Speech 
group will once again demonstrate 
another in their ongoing series of 
controversial town hall public 
forums--the topic this time: 
‘Attacking the multinational 
corporate greed structure systems 
from a community level.” 7:30 
p-m., Friday, November Ist, 
Mission Hill Jr. High School 
Auditorium. Peter Demma, 
moderator. All inquiries: call 427- 


_ 1028. 
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HE PEOPLES 


MEN’S DROP-IN CENTER 


Men who are interested in: 
meeting and rapping with other 
men in an atmosphere of friend- 
ship and trust rather than com- 
petetive encounter...sharing 
feelings with others... talking 
about male roles, problems in 
relating to women and other 
men... joining the growing mens 
community and/or an ongoing 
consciousness raising group... are 
invited to come to our new men’s 
drop-in center for this and much 
more. We will meet every Tuesday 
Night at 8:00 p.m. at 271 Water 
Street, across from the County 
Building. 

PATTON 


Sunday, October 27, from noon 
to 6 p.m. (rain or shine), the Patton 
for Supervisor campaign will 
present a Harvest Festival at 
Harvey West Park. There will be 
kids and games, good food, 
jugglers and mimes, rock and roll, 
jazz and theatre. 

Chameleon, a hot, goodtime 
dance band, will kick off the 
afternoon, followed by Howard 
Patterson, the flaming stick 
juggler. Bembe, an Afro-Cuban 
rhythm band, will get into 
traditional African Poly-rhythms 
as well as contemporary Latin 
music. 

The day will then turn to jazz 
with the “Hi-Tones’ which in- 
clude the former rhythm section 
for Jimmy Witherspoon and the 
fine flautist and saxophonist, Paul 
Contos, playing innovative tunes in 
the tradition of John Coltrane. 

Admission is 0 cents. Food and 
drink will be cheap. 


SCIENCE FICTION 


TERRA, College V’s Science 
Fiction, Speculative Fiction, and 
Fantasy guild is holding weekly 
meeting Mondays at 8:00 pm in 
the College V Fireside Lounge. 
We've been reading and discussing 
everybody’s favorite short stories 
in the genre, so here’s your chance 
to hear the best and share yours. 
If you are unable to make the 
meeting or want more information 
on the guild itself, contact Judy 
Webb, x4213. Writers and artists 
in this field are especially en- 
couraged to share their talents 
with the guild, or with the world by 
submitting works to our magazine 
for possible publication. Meetings 
are open to everyone, but due to 
campus policy, all BEM’s must be 
on leash. ns 
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UCSC HEALTH CENTER? 


Women: had any interesting 
experiences at UCSC Health 
Center? Good or bad, share them 
with us. Contact Susan x4203, 
Sara x4025, or Marie 423-5212. 


PENNY UNIVERSITY 


The following event will take 
place as part of the Penny 
University held at the Cafe 
Pergolesi on Oct. 24, at 5:00 p.m.: 
Title: WHAT SOCIALISM 
STANDS FOR. Speakers: Jim 
Beller, Linda D’Rand, Bruno-- 
Young Socialist Alliance mem- 
bers. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
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STUDENT LOBBY ANNEX 
FULL-TIME POSITION 
AVAILABLE with the UC Student 
Body Presidents’ Council/U.C. 
Student Lobby. Position: UC 
Student Lobby Co-Director, 
Salary: $750/month. Job 
Description: This person will 
conduct short-term policy-oriented 
(not academic) research on issues 
facing UC students and then seek 
to implement proposed policies. 
More information at the Santa 
Cruz Students Lobby Annex Desk 
(above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant. Pick up and leave 
applications there. Application 
deadline: November IS, 1974. 
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MOVIE LOG — 


THURSDAY, OCTODER 24 


THE 400 BLOWS (The autobiography of Truffaut’s childhood)/8:00 & 
10:15 p.m., Stevenson D.H./Stevenson students, 25 cents; others, SO cents 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 


Education Abroad Film/Open to all interested students/2:30 pm, Crown 
208/Free 


HURRY SUNDOWN (Preminger)/7:00 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 
3/Free 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26 


ROBIN HOOD (Fairbanks, 1922)/20 minute intermission/THE MARK 
OF ZORRO (Fairbanks, 1920)/Live organ accompaniment with Mr. 
Chauncey Haines at the Conn Theatre Organ (organ courtesy of Reta 
Rogers Conn Organ Studio, Capitola)/6:30 pm, Classroom 2/$2.25/4th 
ina series of 8 Swashbucklers & Romantic Adventure Films 


THE CONFORMIST/7:00 & 9:15 pm, College V Dining Hall/75 cent- 
s/Sth in a series of 9 Masterworks of the Modern Cinema 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27 


THE THIEF OF BAGDAD (Raoul Walsh, 1924) w/Fairbanks/Live 
organ accompaniment with Mr. Chauncey Haines at the Conn Theatre 
Organ/6:30 pm, Classroom 2/$2.25/Sth in a series of 8 Swashbucklers & 
Romantic Adventure Films 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 28 


WAY DOWN EAST (D.W. Griffith, 1920) with Lillian Gish, Richard 
Barthelmess/7:30 pm, Classroom 2/Free/Live organ accompaniment 
with Mr. Chauncey Haines at the Conn Theatre Organ 


CHINA SLIDE SHOW/Third World Film Series/8 pm, Classroom 
1/Free 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29 


MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON/Directed by Frank Capra, 
with James Stewart & Jean Arthurl7:30 & 10:00 pm, Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3/Kresge students 25 cents; others, SO cents 


Keaton Films: SEVEN CHANCES with Ruth Dwyer & THE BOAT 
(short)/8:00 pm, Classroom 2/$1.75/Live organ accompaniment with Mr. 
Chauncey Haines at the Conn Theatre Organ 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30 


ALPHAVILLE (1965) Eddie Constantine, Anna Karina/KISS ME 
DEADLY (1955) Ralph Meeker, Albert Dekker/7:30 pm, Classroom 
2/6th in a series of 10 Jan-Luc Godard & some of his American friend- 
s/$1.00 


NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD (Halloween special)/8, 10, & 12 
midnight, Thimann Lecture Hall 3/8 & 10 pm, $1.00; Midnight, 50 cents 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31 


KING KONG (1933) with Fay Wray/BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(1935) with Boris Karloff, Elsa Lancaster (made by the original 
Frankenstein director)/BAMBI MEETS GODZILLA (short)/8:00 pm, 
Stevenson D.H./Special Halloween Show - Free for everyone! /Free candy 
for all attending in costume 
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INTERNSHIPS 


The University has four in- 
ternships available for students 
attending Berkeley, Santa Cruz 
and Davis. Students will do 
research and staff support in 
several areas concerning student 
affairs. These areas include: 
student affirmative action, 
financial aid and student loan 
programs. Prior experience in 
these fields is helpful buy not 
necessary. Interns should have 
ability to analyze various kinds of 


data and render objective and 
clear analyses. Interns will be 
expected to work 20 hours per 
week in Berkeley. Students from 
Davis and Santa Cruz may use the 
free shuttle bus. Pay $4.83 per 
hour. Please pick up further 


information and applications at 
the CCR/Student Lobby Annex 
desk, Campus Activities Office 
(above the 
Restaurant). 

Deadline for submitting ap- 
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REGISTRAR 


OCT. 28, MONDAY 

Final date to file request for letter grade in designated ‘‘letter cr grade 
option’’ courses. 
NOV. I, FRIDAY 

Financial Aid applications for 1975-76 available at Office of Financial 
Aid. 

Final date to file petition as Apprentice Teacher to offer a 42/192 
course for the next quarter 


NOV. 4, MONDAY 
Final date to drop a course from the Study List without a fee of $3. 
Final date to file petition for Removal of Grade I by the end of the 

current quarter (work does not need to be completed to file petition). Fee 

$5. 


plications is October 25. 


calendar 


THURSDAY* OCTOBER 24 


SEMINAR IN YOGA 3rd in a series of 7 Discussion/Workshops in the 
various yogas lead by Tattwan Tryon and Br. Jeevakan, both practicing 
yogis & disciples of Yogiraj Sri Swami Satchidananda: Raga Yoga 
(w/Hatha)/S:00 pm, Kresge, Rm. 356/$1.50 each seminar 


FRIDAY* OCTOBER 25 


COLLEGE V COLLEGE NIGHT 
Revue/Florence Genkin, Director; Dan Forbus, Master of 
Ceremonies/Several acts including: Memories of Sally Rand by 
Josephine Moore; The Grandmother’s Tap Dance Revue; The Peace 
Song, “I’ve Got the Whole Wide World”, by Elizabeth Blunt; A 
trombone solo by Terry George, formerly with Lawrence Welk/7 pm, 
College V D.H./Free 


- Santa Cruz Senior Citizen 


LECTURE - Herbert Hill, Visiting Regent Professor, New York: ‘‘Anti- 
Oriental Agitation and the Rise of Working Class Racism’’/7:30:pm, 
Merrill Baobab Room/Free 


CONCERT - Duo Recital: Sylvia Jenkins, piano; Heiichiro Ohyama, 
viola/Works of Bach, Hummel, Milhaud, Brahms/8:00 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall/Free 


SATURDAY* OCTOBER 26 


TOURNAMENT .- Intermediate Tennis Singles for Men/Students, 
Faculty & Staff/8 am, Fieldhouse Courts/Free 


DANCE - Henry’s Halloween Hop, featuring the Shragg Bros. /Benefit 
dance for Henry Fuller, candidate for Assembly/8 pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall/$2.00 


MONDAY * OCTOBER 28 
STEVENSON COLLEGE NIGHT - Edward Albee’s ‘‘Zoo Story” with 


William Shipley and Frank Ramirez/6: 4S pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/Free 


SEMINAR .- Fr. Jerry McCormick, Holy Cross Parish & part-time 


campus minister: 
East/Free 


Christmas Charter Flig hts 


NEW YORK 
189 


*PLUS $11.90 TAX ROUND TRIP 
These flights are open to students, faculty, staff 
employees and their immediate family. 


SPRING & SUMMER FLIGHT SCHEDULES TO EUROPE 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE 


Phone (415) 392-8512 


“Reflection on Reconciliation’/7:30 pm, Music 


MAIL TODAY FOR Lihletall FLIGHT INE ORMA TION: 2 
CHARTER FLIGHTS INT. 
995 Market St., San Francisco, CA 94103 
Please mall me information on flights: 
Name: Phone No.: 
Address: — Apt. No.: 
City, State & Zip Code: 
suasnanueesautuunevansesnnnznsnnn 


MEETING OF SIMCHA/7:30 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec Room 


TUESDAY* OCTOBER 29 


ASHTANG YOGA CLASS .- Instruction in asanas, meditation, chan- 
ting, etc. as taught by Hari Dass Baba/3:30-5:30 pm, Music East/- 
Free/Every Tuesday & Thursday, Fall Quarter 


LECTURE - Roberto Perez Diaz, President of Universidad Jacinto 
Trevino, located in San Juan, Tex. Topic: ‘Chicano Alternatives in 
Education.” Time: 3:30 pm at Stevenson College Dining Hall, Tuesday, 


October 29. Sponsored by Committee on Education and Committee on 
Arts and Lectures. 


MEETING .- For those interested in an American Studies major/7:30 
pm,;-Charles E. Merrill Room 


WEDNESDAY* OCTOBER 30 


SOCCER GAME - S.F. State vs Santa Cruz/First team. 3:00pm; second 
team, 1:00 pm/Athletic Field/Free 


MEETING - to discuss Art Major Petitioning/4:00 pm, Painting Studio 
B-100, Perf. Arts Bldg. 


FRISBEE FORUM - Knowledge, techniques & games will be 
shared/4:30 pm, Service Center at the Fieldhouse/Call Tina, x2531 for 
more info/Every Wednesday, & Friday, Fall Quarter 


MEETING - UFW ‘Support Committee/7:30 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Room/Every Wednesday, Fall Quarter 


THURSDAY * OCTOBER 31 


SEMINAR IN YOGA - 4th in a series of 7 Discussion/Workshops in the 
various yohas lead by Tattwan Tryon & Br. Jeevakan, both practicing 
yogis & disciples of Yohiraj Sri Swami Satchidananda: Pranayama 
(w/Hatha)/5:00-8:00 pm, Kresge, Rm. 356/$1.50 each seminar 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

RE: RALPH NADER LECTURE* SATURDAY* NOVEMBER 2, 
COLLEGE V DINING HALL/ A LIMITED NUMBER OF TICKETS 
WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS* FACULTY* & STAFF/- 
TICKETS WILL GO ON SALE TUESDAY* OCTOBER 29 AT 10:00 
AM IN THE CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFICE (ABOVE THE WHOLE 
EARTH RESTAURANT) 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA'S 
LEADING PROFESSIONAIL 
ART COLLEGE SINCE 1929 


Now Accepting Applications 
For Spring 1975 Semester 
Classes Begin Feb. 3, 1975 
FOUR YEAR BUFA. DEGREE ANB: THREE YERAK 
CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS IN) ARI PAINTING 
SCULPTURE PRINTMAKING ADVERTISING DESIGN 
Ii USTRATION FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
PHOTOGRAPHY EILMMAKING 


THE ACADEMY OF 
ART COLLEGE 


CA 94102 
\pproved bor Vete 


25 Sutter Street» San Francisco 
elephone 115) 673-4200 
\uthorized under Federal Law to en 
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KUSP SPECIALS 


Friday, Oct. 25 

10:00 pm--Larry Coryell and. the 
Eleventh House: Taped live at the 
last Town and Country date. 


Sunday, Oct. 27 

1-3. pm--Latin American 
program with guest poet Steve 
Dessler reading Pablo Neruda 

9:00 pm--Max Hartstein plays 
tapes of the 25th Century En- 
semble with chorus and guest 
saxophonist Guy Dickerson 


Monday, Oct. 28 

9:00 pm--Frankly Zappa with 
Maya (old and new Zappa 
recordings) 


Wed., Oct. 30 ; 

6:00 pm- -Johann Sebastian 
Bach: ‘‘Musical Offering’ and 
viilin Partittas 

10:00 pm--Live jazz from the 
catalyst--Clean Machine featuring 
Phil Yost, soprano saxophone 


Thurs. Oct. 31 


8:00 pm--All Hallow’ Eve: 
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(cont. from front page) 


Wicklund’s opponent in the 
supervisorial race, Gary Patton, 
not only won the so-called 
“student ‘bloc’ in last Spring’s 
primary election, but he also 
hammered away at the need to 
encourage and support the ac- 
tivities of community groups such 
as the Women’s Health Collective, 
Save Lighthouse Point 
Association, and the Jail 
Moratorium Coalition. Last 
March Patton told us, ‘The role of 
a Supervisor should not be to 
‘represent’ a passive citizenry; it is 
to actively encourage and induce 
people to become politically active. 
I don’t want to run Santa Cruz 
County for everyone else, but I am 
interested in getting us all to run it 
together.” Mr. Wicklund’s 
political perspective is a bit dif- 
ferent. 

“It’s interesting to talk about 
involving people,” Wicklund told 
us, grey eyebrows arching. “’...But, 
well, how. on earth do you?” He 
recalled the original idea for a new 
law enforcement complex (which 
he supports: see front page article, 
Press, October 10), and explained 
in detail the lonely early stages in 
considering such a proposal. “In 
the beginning, people could care 
less,” Wicklund said, insisting 
that at every stage of consideration 
there was an adequate attempt to 
inform the public. ‘“‘You couldn't 
build a fire under people to get 
them interested.’’ Demonstrating 
his faith in democratic procedures, 
Wicklund remarked, “If you 
devise some means whereby you 
can interest the citizens in 
something early in the game, then 
you have to be a genius.” 

The law enforcement complex 
proposal did in fact generate 
widespread political involvement. 
For the past two years, the Jail 
Moratorium Coalition has con- 
sistently opposed the building of a 
new jail, and has undertaken 
projects of community education 
around criminal justice issues. Yet 
this apparently is not the kind of 
political participation Mr. 
Wicklund had in mind. Referring 
specifically to the jail issue, 
Wicklund said, ‘‘All of a sudden 
when things began to get together, 
people began to pick up the 
issue...there’s a hullabaloo raised 
in the community by a_ small 
group. They spring up with an 
attitude of ‘You’ve been trying to 
do something behind our back.’ 
Wicklund said that those who have 
come to public hearings display a 
“destructive attitude.”” He went on 
to say, “Instead of listening they 
come with a chip on their shoulder 
and do everything they can to 
antagonize those of us who sit on 
the boards. They just don’t, ah, 
want to do it. The only people who 
show up, unfortunately, are those 
who have a bone to pick. The 
people that are very happy don’t 
show up. They’re complacent.” 

One wonders what Mr. 
Wicklund actually means when he 
talks about citizen participation in 
political decision making. He 
assured us that in fact he does seek 
out “public input”. “Why, I’ve 
personally phoned people and told 
them there’s something going on 
in your neighborhood. Come on 
down to the council and find out 
about it.” We leave it to the 
reader’s imagination to decide who 
Mr. Wicklund is talking to when 
he makes these phone calls. Sam 


Leask perhaps? He certainly never 
calls us. 

It is indeed a curious catch-22 
situation. Mr. Wicklund bemoans 
the fact that citizens do not take a 
more active role in government 
and yet he complains when they 
do. According to him, citizens 
don’t get involved at the beginning 
of an issue because it’s too boring 
and they can’t get involved later on 
because by then it’s too late. 
Damned if you do and damned if 
you don’t. 

It is clear that Mr. Wicklund 
regards public participation (as 
opposed to “public input’) as a 
real threat. For example, he 
supported moving the city council 
elections from April to October 
which would have effectively 
eliminated the political clout of the 
student vote. (The registration 
deadline is in the first week of 
October). He voted against a 
motion to keep tape-recorded 
minutes of the city council 
meetings. (This motion was passed 
over the objections of Mr. 
Wicklund). He voted in favor of 
moving the Oral Communications 
section of City Council meetings 
from 7:30 pm to 11:00 pm, a time of 
day when few citizens are able or 
willing to be public speakers. (This 
motion was defeated). He also 
voted to deny funds to the 
Womens’ Health Collective, ‘and 
forcefully supported the proposed 
development at Lighthouse Point, 
over the pointed objections of a 
clear majority of Santa Cruz 
community members; Proposition 
D, sponsored by the Save 
Lighthouse Point Association, 
received a two-thirds vote last 
spring. 

Mr. Wicklund terms himself a 
“fiercely independent’ candidate. 
Yet a mere cursory perusal of his 
campaign contributions leads one 
to wonder at his ‘‘independence”’. 
During the primary election 
campaign, 49% of his financial 
contributors were representatives 
of the land interests in Santa Cruz, 
i.e. realtors, large land owners, 
developers, title company em- 
ployees, and attorneys for 
developers. Twenty-two per cent of 
the contributions were from 
merchants and business people, 
including the more notable car 
dealerships, store owners, bankers, 
and insurance people. His 
financial statement for the 
November election is not much 
different from that of June except 
in quantity. The total for June was 
about $6,500. Mr. Wicklund has 
projected total expenditure for the 
November election alone to be 
about $11,000. He has already 
received 22 contributions of $100 
which is the legal limit. His op- 
ponent, Gary Patton, projects his 
total spending for the November 
election to be $4,000 or so and has 
thus far received only five $100 
contributions. Wher questioned. 
about the possibility of conflict of 
interest, Wicklund stirred and the 
pace of our conversation 
quickened. He _ eraphatically 
denied knowledge about his 
campaign finances or the 
whereabouts of his list of con- 
tributors. ‘“‘Nobody’s been suc- 
cessful in the past in buying or 
influencing my votes,” Wicklund 
said. “But you just don’t campaign 
without spending money these 
days. It’s the name of the game.” 


Despite Wicklund’s stated 
concern with the gap between 
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university and town communities, 
Wicklund’s interests are precisely 
those which pit him against liberal 
and radical students; his voting 
record and recent statements 
confirm this. “I was originally in 
favor of bringing the University to 
Santa Cruz,” Wicklund told us, 
‘*..But now, there’s hardly a 
person in the community who 
doesn’t regret the fact (that the 
University is here). It’s grown to be 
a thorn in the side of the com- 
munity.” 

Should students feel guilty 
about destroying Mr. Wicklund’s 
conservative paradise? Again, the 
double-bind: Wicklund doesn’t 
want us to remain ‘“‘isolated on the 
Hill’; neither does he want us to 


ERNEST WI CKLUN D — Will He Bring Us Together? 


be active, concerned citizens, if we 
are going to insist on disagreeing 
with him. He has a fairly con- 
spiratorial notion of what 
motivates students to act 
politically. Referring to the 
S.C.M.T.D. bus driver 
unionization dispute last Spring 
Wicklund commented, “‘That’s a 
case where there were a bunch of 
University students came down 
and raising the devil about that 
and they just plain didn’t know 
what they were talking about. 
They were trying to make demands 
on the Council. Someone up there 
stirs up a few of those kids and 
they come down without knowing 
what they’re talking about...” 

In fact, it is precisely the success 


A LETTER TO THE SENTINEL 


LITEKY ON ‘THE SUNDAY FUNNIES' 


October 16, 1974 


Mr. Fred McPherson, Sr. 
Mr. Gordon Sinclair, Editor 
Santa Cruz Sentinel 

P.O. Box 638 

Santa Cruz, California 95061 


Gentlemen: 


Congratulations on initiating a 
“Sunday Funnies” section to your 
newspaper. I am referring to the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel of October 13, 
1974, wherein the supplement 
entitled ‘‘Santa Cruz County 
Voters Guide,’ pp. W-l to W-4, 
appeared. 

Placing a four-page political 
advertisement under the official 
logo of your paper, calling it a 
county-wide voter guide, was most 
amusing. It was a gas, in fact. The 
manner in which you concentrate 
all of the voters in the county into 
the third supervisorial district is 
humorous. In this day of bad 
tastes left in people’s mouths 
_about shady political campaign 
tactics on a national and state 
level, it is refreshing to see a local 
daily newspaper poke fun at an 
otherwise serious county election. 
Your able staff of writers (I assume 
they are your staff, since each 
comic vignette was unsigned) is to 
be commended for their light- 
hearted departures from reality 
and truth. Keep those Sunday 
Funnies coming! 

I was reduced to laughter 
several times, at one after another 
ludicrous headline and its ac- 
companying “‘story”. Some of the | 
winners were: 


1. WICKLUND STILL HIS 
OWN MAN, describing him as a 
man of modest means. I had to 
laugh when I turned the page and 
saw his listed assets totalling 
$94,000.00. That’s a lot of modesty 
indeed. 

2. WICKLUND NEEDS 

LARGE TURNOUT, describing a 
capitulation of 5,000 votes to the 
students at UCSC, as if a student 
did not have a mind of his or her 
own. 
A funny question came to mind: If 
5,000 students are learned enough 
to recognize a turkey when they see 
one, does that make a turkey any 
less of a turkey? 

3. The Editorial (!) VOTER 
HAS RIGHT TO KNOW vas also 
a gas. Another funny question 
came to mind: Does the voter have 
the right to know that Ernie’s the 
man, or that his competitor, whom 
the editorial does not wish to deal 
with as an individual, ‘“‘has neither 
the depth of judgment needed to 
cast the deciding vote for our 
future’? Saying it does not make 
either answer so. 

4. COUNTY NEEDS CLEAN 
INDUSTRY was a rib-tickler, 
where the gag writer says that 
Ernie notes that in the last 
supervisorial election the Board of 


- Supervisors became dominated by 


‘‘no-growth proponents.’’ The 
funny thing about that is that NO 
ONE OF THE PRESENT FIVE 
SUPERVISORS has ___ ever 
proposed or is now proposing NO 
GROWTH, and our records will 
prove that abundantly clearly. 
Ernie might do well to check with 


the Santa Cruz Chamber of 


Commerce on that one, as well as 
with Brother MacDonald of the 
Santa Cruz Board of Realtors. But 
after all, this was just a jovial 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


of such groups as the Jail 
Moratorium Coalition which 
makes the student community a 
threat to the interests which Mr. 
Wicklund represents. The right- 
wing hold on Santa Cruz govern- 
mental bodies would not be ef- 
fectively challenged by inconstant 
outbursts and incoherent demands 
and ramblings. Neither would it be 
challenged if we consent to divisive 
politics as a matter of form. 
Ironically, it is precisely the in- 
tegration of university and town 
communities and the disap- 
pearance of “blocs” of voters 
which Ernest Wicklund has called 
for--which will probably leave little 
room for political candidates of his 


ilk. 


departure from truth, right? Even 
so, two can tango, but it takes 
three to dominate. 


5. AN OFFICE SEEKER WHO 
DOESN'T LIKE POLITICS. Now, 
this was the funniest vignette of 
all. That ‘visiting uncle” line was 
great. And Lorette Wood’s quote 
telling us that ‘those of us who 
serve with him are reminded of the 
most important trait a public 
official can possess: Honesty,” was 
most telling, as well as a masterful 
double-entente. The same could be 
said, and has been said in various 
ways, by anyone who worked 
closely with our former President. 
The funniest line of all was the 
indirect quote by an incumbent 
supercisor, who in all fairness 
could either have been misquoted 
or at least caught in a moment of 
unsophisticated candor, that ‘‘he 
will welcome Wicklund’s ex- 
perience and wisdom on the Board 
of Supervisors.” That’s funny 
because it used to be politically 
unwise for an incumbent board- or 
council-person to openly endorse 
beforehand a particular candidate 
for the self-same board or council. 

There were more laughs, but 
time and space do not permit. | 
hope everyone enjoyed this new 
addition of the “Sunday Funnies” 
as much as I did. Here’s hoping 
Uncle Ernie gets to enjoy his 
modest motorhome vacation very 
soon. And just because the 
campaigning will be over on 
November 5, I hope the Sentinel 
won't discontinue the ‘Sunday 
Funnies.” 


Nice try, 


J. PATRICK LITEKY, 
Sth District Supervisor 
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